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PREFACE. 



These letters — originally published in the 
Midland Counties Herald — were begun without 
the least idea of republication. In compliance, 
however, with numerous requests, a series of 
them now appear in revised book form. If 
they have any merit at all, it may perhaps be 
owing to the fact that they are entirely the 
result of my own observations, experiences, 
and reflections, and are not made up from 
other books upon a similar subject. 

At the same time, I do not flatter myself 
that I have discovered anything fresh, or have 
noticed anything hitherto unobserved. I have, 
for the most part, simply told an old tale, but 
one that will be ever new while Nature repeats 
her old story of enduring consistency, yet ever 
recurring change. 

I desire to acknowledge the kindness of 
Viscount Cobham — better known as Lord 
Lyttelton — for allowing me (in common with 
some other neighbours and tenants) free access to 
Hagley Park, where I have observed so many of 
the picturesque and varied effects described in 
the following pages. 

Thomas Anderton. 

Hagley, September, 1891. 
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The Days of the Long Nights. 



1HEN summer and autumn have 
passed away, and the short days 
and the chilly airs of early winter 
are upon us, people who live in towns 
heave a sigh of pity for those who dwell 
in the country. Their commiseration is, 
doubtless, kindly meant, but is often some- 
what superfluous. To young people, or at 
least some of them, and to those of larger 
growth who delight in excitement, and who 
find life a tedious existence without much 
entertainment, life in the country may be 
monotonously dull ; but to those who can 



2 THE DAYS OF THE LONG NIGHTS. 

content themselves with quiet, sober pleasures, 
rural life has its charms even in winter. 

For myself, I can say that long evenings 
in a country home have no horrors for me; 
indeed, I experience a sense of solid satisfac- 
tion and comfort when the hour comes to bring 
in the lamp, to draw the curtains, and settle 
myself down for a long evening indoors. It is 
then I often feel a sense of pity for those 
unfortunate dwellers in towns who may be 
tempted by theatrical or musical entertain- 
ments to sally out after dinner and drive a mile 
or two to a theatre or to a concert room. Of 
course it may be very pleasurable when you 
get there ; but oh, the worry of it ! the going 
there, and the getting back. The waiting 
about in cold airs and draughts for your 
vehicle, the dread of a cold which may follow, 
all tend to take a pretty handsome discount off 
the pleasure of hearing a prima donna or seeing 
a popular " star." Freed from all such tempta- 
tions, we in the country settle ourselves down to 
long evenings at home. " And they are precious 
long evenings," I think I hear someone say. 
Well, from five or six o'clock till bed time may 
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probably seem like a small eternity to many 
townspeople. They must wonder how it is pos- 
sible to get through such a prolonged period 
with nothing in particular to see or to do. A 
fair experience of country life might, however, 
undeceive them. 

It has often struck me how imperceptibly 
the time glides by when you make up your 
- mind to spend it in a quiet way. Ask any- 
one who lives in the country the question, and 
many will tell you how the hours and the days 
and the weeks slip on without that weariness 
which an uneventful life is supposed to entail. 
It is incident and movement that lengthen out 
time. Try a " long and happy " day at sight- 
seeing or " excursioning," and see how "long " 
such a day can be, especially if the " happiness " 
is not quite in proportion to the length. I have 
often been struck with this fact when I have 
gone to spend a few weeks at the sea-side. 

In the first few days, when everything is 
fresh and new, there is much that is novel to 
observe, and the days seem long ; but when I 
have settled down to my new life, and there are 
few new sights and fresh incidents to attract 
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attention, the time glides by, and I am aston- 
ished to find how soon the days become weeks, 
and my holiday is over. So I say in regard to 
long winter evenings in the country, you make 
up your mind to them, you settle down to them, 
and by the aid of your pleasant home pursuits — 
your book, your papers — and, with the relief 
of proper and well-regulated meal times, it 
is astonishing how easily the time passes. 

It is, of course, generally admitted that we 
who live in the country have the best of it in 
the summer time. I accept the admission, but 
I go a step further, and say that, in many 
respects, we have the best of it in the winter 
also. Townspeople think, with a shudder, of 
the horrors of bad weather in the country. 
Well, nasty weather is not exactly nice any- 
where, but on wet days give me the country in 
preference to town. In towns it is melancholy to 
see people moving about on rainy days. Some- 
times they are dressed expecting better things, 
and a consciousness that dresses and feathers, 
garments and hats, are being hopelessly dam- 
aged does not add to the pleasure or urbanity 
of those who are compelled to be in the streets. 
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In the country the roads and lanes are bad, 
of course, in bad weather; but the mud and 
dirt are clean in their way, and people who live 
in the country learn how to dress to meet 
the conditions. I myself go out all weathers. 
Nothing, save illness, keeps me indoors. But, 
in suitable attire, which is, perhaps, not much 
to look at, I care not for any weather. What 
does wet signify to an average healthy person 
if he keeps on the move and changes his 
clothes directly he gets home ? I confess to a 
feeling of positive pleasure in being out in the 
rain, especially if it is not very windy or cold ; 
and a fresh feeling of pleasure is experienced 
when I return from my moist ramble and get 
into some dry, warm clothes. 

The landscape effects, too, in rainy weather 
are often very striking and suggestive. Where 
I live we are surrounded by hills, and to get on 
an eminence and watch the sky effects over 
an extensive prospect, to observe a rain cloud 
travelling in the distance, sometimes softening, 
and sometimes completely obscuring for a time 
the distant landscape, are sights which are 
not without marked picturesqueness and in- 
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terest to those who care to watch the weather. 
Often have I stood for a long time observing 
a mass of nimbus cloud journeying across the 
country, followed by an opening of light, and 
sometimes a struggling sunbeam. 

In the country it becomes a habit to watch 
and note the weather. In towns, where there 
is no distant horizon, and often nothing to see 
but obscuring brickness, people have no oppor- 
tunity or object in watching those cloud effects 
which have such a charm for those who live in 
•places where you can see not only into the 
next parish, but into one or two adjacent coun- 
ties. In fact, we becfome so experienced in 
weather watching that we get wonderfully 
familiar with cloud shapes and effects, and are 
always rinding something to interest us in 
" the ever changing picture gallery of the sky." 
When I draw up my blind in the morning I 
can often tell to a nicety from what quarter the 
wind blows without having to notice the direc- 
tion of the smoke or which way the weather 
vane is pointing. If the clouds are ill-defined 
and there is a generally colourless, dull, heavy 
appearance in the sky, I am pretty safe in 
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presuming that the wind is east or north-east. 
When I see white clouds floating about, 
shapely, definite in form, and divided by 
patches of blue sky, I am probably right in 
thinking that the wind is blowing from the 
west or south-west. And when this is the case 
what beautifully clear effects are obtained. 

The distant Malvern Hills, some twenty 
miles away, are splendidly . distinct, and are 
sometimes of a beautiful pearly-grey colour, 
and at other times a deep ultramarine blue. 
When the latter is the appearance it is generally 
understood that rain may be expected, but this 
is not always the case. In my own observa- 
tions, I have often noticed that intense blue 
in the distance follows upon rain as well as 
precedes it. Generally speaking, I should say 
that the atmospheric aspect mentioned indi- 
cates change and that is all. 

In reference to atmospheric conditions, I 
am often interested (having a considerable 
stretch of horizon before me) in watching how 
clouds form and disperse themselves according 
to the surrounding circumstances. When there 
is much moisture in the air, a cloud, that in the 
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distance is no bigger than a man's hand, seems 
to gather bulk, snowball fashion, as it proceeds 
across the sky till it becomes a formidable mass 
before it disappears from view. In the same 
way, when the atmosphere is very dry, it is 
curious to note the behaviour of a bank of 
cumulus cloud, how frayed its edges appear, how 
its outline becomes blurred, and how the outer 
portions separate themselves from the mass, and 
in time the whole becomes sensibly diminished 
in size if it does not disappear entirely. 

Another charm of winter is the appearance 
of the trees, especially big ones. It is, of 
course, very lovely to observe the fresh green 
leaves of spring ; it is pleasant to see trees in all 
the full foliage of summer ; it is a grand sight 
to see them in all the glory of their rich autumn 
colouring, but it is only in the winter that 
we can see their splendid anatomy. When 
bared of leaves, how interesting to see the 
varying outlines of the knotted and gnarled 
oak ; to note the tall, big limbs of ancestral 
elms, the spreading boughs of the chestnut, and 
the symmetrical form of the smooth- barked 
beech. Then the exquisite tracery of branch and 
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twig, full of graceful lines, peculiar twists and 
curves, is curiously beautiful if closely observed. 
It is now well understood that tree branches, 
speaking generally, do not taper. They divide 
and subdivide, and what was at first a giant 
branch strikes off and separates, till at the top 
the twigs are so attenuated as to seem almost as 
fine as hairs. Then, when there has been a hoar 
frost, how fascinatingly picturesque the tree 
forms appear, with their outlines picked out in 
pure white, and standing out, perhaps, against a 
deep blue sky ! There is another thing to be 
said of trees in the winter. When denuded of 
their leaves they open up views and reveal objects 
of interest that are obscured by their masses of 
foliage. When winter comes, picturesque cottages, 
pretty homesteads, and sometimes distant church 
towers appear in view ; also blue distant hills, 
which have been more or less shut out during 
the summer months. All these changes that come 
about with the different seasons are matters of 
interest and observation in the country, and in 
some senses relieve rural life of much of that 
monotony from which it is supposed to be 
inseparable. 



IO THE SUPPOSED DULNESS OF RURAL LIFE. 

I began this letter by saying a good word 
for the country in winter, and I fancy I can 
hear some of my readers saying, "Oh, yes, it 
is all very well for fogeys and middle-aged 
people, but not for young and active folk." 
Well, I will own that I am no longer young, 
and if my life has not quite fallen into the 
" sere and yellow leaf," it is fast getting on that 
way. But I always loved the country, and as 
I grow older I love it still the more. All the 
same, I can understand people, especially young 
people who have lived a fair number of years 
in or near a large town, rinding a migration into 
the country nothing less than exile or premature 
burial. But with young folks born and bred in 
the country it is, I think, different. They start 
fair, hew out their way of life according to their 
conditions and surroundings, and are not left 
destitute of social gatherings, pleasant little 
gaieties and recreations, to say nothing of sports 
and pastimes indigenous to rural life. 
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My Neighbours and Surroundings. 



10ST people who live in the country, 
unless they are agriculturists pure 
and simple, usually live somewhere 
within hail of a town or village. I live 
in a village, a smalt, picturesque village — 
or perhaps I should say a village in a pic- 
turesque country. As a rule, all villages have 
certain special as well as general characteristics, 
and so in our little hamlet we have our squire, 
our clergyman, of course, our oldest inhabitant, 
our retired military man, out tax collector, our 
innkeeper, or I might put it in the plural, our 
one or two small, very small, shopkeepers, and 
our postman, or, I should say, postmistress, 
who is not, perhaps, overworked or overpaid. 
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These are all characters in their way if you 
study them, most of them to the "manor- 
born," and likely to remain in our village till 
they find a place in the quiet little churchyard, 
whither many of their relatives have preceded 
them. 

As for our squire, he is, of course, the head 
of the place. He is a man of title, and his 
family have been in possession of the Hall for 
generations. This little fact is not without its 
advantages and its disadvantages. His resi- 
dence gives the place some importance, and 
at times a little stir. Moreover, the picturesque 
park, with its splendid limber, which affords 
such charming shade and such relief to the 
aspect of the country, is a consequence of the 
big house and its succession of more or less 
illustrious occupants. On the other hand, it 
is to be feared that the residence of a noble- 
man in a village, though it may give a certain 
tone to a place, also produces, perhaps, a little 
feeling of exclusiveness — to put it mildly. 
Most people above the working classes seem to 
think that they get a little reflected greatness 
from the Hall, and possibly affect a little air 
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of superiority as a consequence. Further, when 
you have a peer of the realm as first resident, 
nothing of any importance in the parish can 
be done without his concurrence ; and, if cir- 
cumstances compel much absence on his part, 
the results may be a little stagnating and incon- 
venient. 

Speaking generally, we have not much to 
complain of. Our lord of the manor is an 
intelligent, kind-hearted man, who recognises 
that property and position have their duties 
and responsibilities as well as their privileges. 
His time and good nature, too, are pretty 
liberally drawn upon. For miles round he is 
in request on all sorts of occasions, and often 
on cold winter nights when I am snug and com- 
fortable in my bed I hear his carriage wheels 
rolling up to the Hall, and afterwards I learn 
that he has been presiding at a meeting some 
distance away, and has had a dreary drive of 
miles home. 

There are people of a radical turn of mind 
who would have us believe that the power, 
prestige, and influence of titled people are 
things of the past. Hardly so, I think. In all 
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walks of life there has been a certain amount 
of levelling going on of late years. Working 
men are by no means as subservient to their 
employers as they were wont to be in days 
gone by. Domestic servants are not quite so 
amenable to the wills, and perhaps caprices, of 
their masters and mistresses as formerly ; and 
people hardly now address a lord with the 
" bated breath and whispering humbleness " of 
former days. But I think that in the country 
the aristocracy and squirearchy have suffered 
less in the general levelling process than, or 
at any rate as little as, any other class. There 
seems to be but little falling off in the defer- 
ential respect paid to them, and, where they 
are right good people, this is not mere mouth- 
honour, but is really sincere. 

Notwithstanding all that noisy talkers may 
say, I have not found that barons and squires 
have lost caste with the people, nor do I think 
their possessions are envied so much as some 
people would have us believe. My experience 
of country life has convinced me that the 
humbler classes do not grudge the lord or 
squire his Hall and lands if he is generous and 
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spends his money freely. If, however, he is 
curmudgeonly, and cares nothing for his 
neighbours and tenants, and only regards them 
as rent-payers, mutterings of disaffection may 
be heard, loud and deep. It is a very easy 
matter for a lord or a squire to retain the 
respect of his neighbours in the country. He 
has only to be generous according to his means, 
and to evince a fair interest in the well-being of 
those around him, and he may count upon the 
loyalty of nearly all his neighbours and tenants. 
Our noble lord is an intellectual, conscientious 
gentleman, ever ready to help forward any good 
cause, and I think I might defy any number 
of landlord-baiters and rowdy Socialists to 
shake his influence or reduce the respect in 
which he is held in our village. 

Ah me ! I often wonder what will be the 
result of the further levelling which seems to 
be looming in the future. There will, perhaps 
be more freedom and independence among 
the working classes \ but will not this be gained 
at some little sacrifice ? I will explain what I 
mean. Up to the present time farmers, for 
instance, have been in the habit of keeping 
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men on during the winter months when they 
have little for them to do ; but is this so 
much so now, and will it be the case so much 
in the future? If labourers are induced to 
combine in order to exact the highest wages 
they can get, the farmer may have to pay, 
but he will hardly be induced to look about 
and find men work when he really has little 
or nothing for them to do. By all means let 
the labourers get the best wages they can, but 
when they insist upon putting matters on a 
strict business footing they must not expect 
sentimental, good-natured considerations to in- 
fluence their masters. It will become a hard 
and fast matter of business arrangement, and 
it may be an open question whether the 
labouring classes will gain in the end. 

So in regard to the servants on our noble 
lord's estate here. How many old hands are 
retained long after they are of much use, 
simply because they are old servants. I see 
them going about doing little odd jobs, for 
which they receive a weekly wage. They are 
retained merely out of a feeling of old asso- 
ciation and good nature ; but if in the future 
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domestic and other servants strike for 
higher wages, and shorter hours, and more 
holidays, the kind feeling that has so long 
existed between master and servant may dis- 
appear. There will be independence and all 
that sort of thing, but the sturdiest indepen- 
dence will not keep a man in old age when he 
is past work, unless it is the practical indepen- 
dence gained by saving something out of his 
earnings to keep him when his working days 
are over. 

Next in importance in our village to the 
Hall is, of course, the Rectory, and a very com- 
fortable house it is, fully justifying in this case 
the aphorism that parsons fall into pleasant 
places. Our rector is an excellent man, 
zealous, intelligent, and with sufficient common 
sense not to go to great extremes. Some, 
perhaps, may think that he goes quite far 
enough for a village church, since he has 
two daily services as a rule, with extras 
on Saints' days, processions on all high occa- 
sions, and frequent celebrations of Holy Com- 
munion. Like other village clergymen, it is 
possible he overdoes us in the matter of services, 

c 
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and perhaps he overdoes himself. With so 
much to do at the church, he must have hard 
work to keep his parochial duties well in hand. 
But why so many services, especially when there 
is not population enough to attend them? To 
this he would probably answer that he considers 
it his duty to have morning and evening services 
according to the Prayer Book, unless otherwise 
hindered. He is however, a devout, good, 
earnest man, an exceptional preacher, and 
on account of his zeal and his sincerity, as 
well as his ability, he is held in high esteem. 

During the past few years there has been a 
great Church revival, and this revival has 
spread to almost every village in the land. 
But I often wonder if the new movement has 
taken quite the proper turn. More life and 
colour are certainly now put into the services. 
Much decoration, with more music and 
more ceremonial, doubtless do make the 
services more attractive ; but some people 
will ask if there is really more religion 
in all this than in a simpler form of 
worship ? Further, are not High Church 
clergymen generally disposed to place 
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faith and doctrine too much above works 
and charity? Be this as it may, it is 
the tendency of the time. When, however, I 
hear so much stress laid upon rites and 
observances, I am somehow minded of that 
young man in the Scripture who had performed 
his religious duties from his youth up, but 
that did not appear to count unto him for 
righteousness, for he was told to go and sell 
all that he had and give to the poor. He went 
away, we read, feeling sorrowful, for he was a 
man of great possessions. I fear that many 
of us would prefer to be told to keep the 
Commandments and go to church ever so regu- 
larly, rather than to sell any of our possessions 
and give to the poor. This, however, opens 
up a wide field for thought, and I will not 
discuss religious and theological questions 
here. 




III. 

Country " Hands." 



JOUNTRY servants are sometimes 
; characters. In the form of 
! gardeners, coachmen, cooks, and 
housemaids, I have had experience of 
various persons, whose odd sayings and 
curious ideas and ways have often been very 
amusing. I had a gardener who was a character 
in his way, and diverted me not a little by his 
quaint notions and queer expressions. Hewas 
a thorough countryman in his instincts and 
feelings, and had no sympathy with new-fangled 
ideas. Some time back I became possessed of 
a rain-gauge and put it in the garden, and I 
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was amused to notice with what cynical con- 
tempt it was regarded by him. It did so 
happen that we had a rainy season soon after 
I had taken to use the said rain-gauge, 
and one day when I made some remark 
about the wet weather he cast a sickly 
smile at my pet gauge, as much as to 
say " That's what's done it." As for a baro- 
meter, he had very small respect for such an 
instrument. He had a bit of seaweed that he 
could " depend on." When that bit of weed 
was "miste" he knew what the weather was 
going to be better " nor all the Urometers." 

I never tried to improve his mind or encour- 
age him to believe in scientific appliances. 
It would have been in vain, besides his odd 
prejudices and sayings amused and interested 
me. His pronunciation of some of the names 
of flowers was very droll, and oftentimes I have 
had to bite my lip to prevent myself smiling, as 
I did not wish to hurt his susceptibilities, for 
he was a good gardener, and had a practical 
knowledge of his craft. I wish I had noted 
down one half the funny things he said at one 
time or another; they would be amusing to 
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record. On one occasion I noticed that the 
birds were beginning their depredations rather 
early, when he remarked that he would get the 
netting out — that would " bash 'em a bit." 
He sometimes suggested that something should 
be placed here or there in the garden on the 
score that it would look more " sightly. " On 
one occasion I asked him if it would not be 
well to have more variety among the pansies 
instead of so many of one kind. " Oh yes," he 
said, " it will make a nice disparity of colour." 
One year my potatoes did very badly, and I 
reminded him of this fact. "Ah," he replied, 
"I must plant 'em somewhere else, this ground 
is getting 'tater sick.'" Once I asked him to 
put up some sticks in a certain place to prevent 
the grass being over-trodden. He did so in 
a rather fanciful way, on the ground that they 
would look more "gothic." I doubt if he 
quite knew the meaning of the word he used ; 
but it was decidedly appropriate, since gothic 
does mean utility and ornament combined. 

Country servants, too, are usually more or 
less superstitious. They are familiar with and 
believe in all sorts of curious omens, and 
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always note when these omens are realised, and 
generally forget to mark when they are falsified. 
Having been bred up among some superstition 
myself, I was for a long time just a little dis- 
turbed when I saw the new moon through glass, 
or when birds came pecking at a window. 
But, as time went on, I observed and noted more 
closely, and I found that the little occurrences 
which used to distress me were merely coinci- 
dences, and now I look at the new moon through 
glass without a qualm or scintilla of uneasiness. 
Besides, if it is unlucky to see the new moon 
through the medium of glass, what a bad time 
those people must have who habitually wear 
spectacles. 

I remember we once had a delicate servant 
who was very much perturbed by hearing what 
is known as the "death-watch." Poor thing, 
she died, and I fear she regarded the innocent 
insect, which in its way of nature performs the 
ominous ticking, as having everything to do 
with her " taking off." Of course, all enlight- 
ened people know that the harmless little 
nsect, which fills so many hearts with dismay, 
is only following its natural instinct just as a 
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bee hums and a cricket chirps, and has no 
idea of alarming us poor mortals. But as it is 
rather unusual to hear the tick of the so-called 
" death-watch," people mark and carefully note 
any coincidence connected with it. I recollect, 
too, once noticing that the birds were pecking 
more at our windows than usual, and as we 
had a relative ill we were somewhat disturbed 
by these little visitations. One night the peck- 
ing of two birds became very persistent, and 
we really began to wonder whether we might 
not soon hear something respecting our invalid 
relative. We did. The next morning brought 
us news that he was decidedly better ! 

As most people are aware, no country folks 
care to kill a pig in the " old of the moon." 
If they do, they know the bacon will come to 
no good.. I tremble to think of the bad bacon 
that must be the result of the every-day mas- 
sacre of porcine tribes in large towns. And 
what about Chicago, where the wholesale 
slaughter of the pig kind does not stop for 
sun, moon, or stars ? Then there are country 
people who on no account will have their hair 
cut save lt in the new of the moon." I do not 
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know what is the penalty for not observing 
this rule, but doubtless it is baldness, greyness, 
or something as dreadful. Then there are all 
sorts of curious ideas in the country concerning 
bees. One is that the bees must be informed 
of any great misfortune ; and I remember an 
old servant who, when her master died, went 
straight out of the house and told the hive. I 
asked her why, and she replied that the bees 
would die if they were not at once told that the 
master was dead. All these things and more are 
told in books of folk-lore, but I am only just re- 
lating what has come within my own experience. 
In many villages there is generally an odd 
man who can turn his hand to almost anything. 
I well remember such a man, who could do a 
bit of barbering, who was in request as a sort of 
chiropodist, and, among his many accomplish- 
ments, could play the fiddle. His musical per- 
formances were of a rough order, but by their 
means he scraped acquaintance with people 
who gave Harvest Homes and farm house 
dances, and he was often in great request. He 
had no mean idea of his own musicianly 
capabilities, but he regarded fiddle playing from 
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a quantity rather than a quality point of view. 
When Joachim visited a neighbouring town, he 
was rather irate at the praises lavished upon the 
distinguished violinist. " There's that Jokeim," 
said he, "why he gets twenty or thirty pound 
for fiddling a quarter of an hour. Let him come 
here and try his hand at fiddling from eight 
o'clock at night till six the next morning, and see 
where he'll be ! That's fiddlin', if you like ! " 

Judging from my experience of country 
servants, and comparing them with what I have 
heard and known of town servants, I prefer 
the rustics. They may not be so smart and 
bouncing as town servants, and may want 
some licking into shape, but they are more 
amenable to advice : they do not give them- 
selves so many airs, and are more sure and 
steady, if somewhat more slow. I have had 
good and bad servants, but the majority have 
been satisfactory. Bad servants are, I fear, 
sometimes the result of inconsiderate, ill-tem- 
pered masters and mistresses. Many people, I 
think, expect too much from domestics, who 
perhaps only get " ten pounds a year and their 
sugar and their beer," as the song has it. 
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Then some masters and mistresses are too 
ready to change servants on slight provocation, 
forgetting that to change their domestics 
may only mean to " change faults." Country 
servants are apt to be very hearty, and some 
mistresses may consider this a fault; but, within 
certain limits, it may be said of servants as of 
horses, that if you cannot afford to keep them 
well it will not pay you to keep them badly. 
Country domestics are sometimes peculiar in 
the matter of their diet. I have had some who 
had no liking for fish or game. I do not know 
that I felt cause to regret this idiosyncrasy. 
Perhaps it was better thus than that they 
should have been over partial to salmon and 
grouse. Their appetites were of a lusty order, 
and they preferred a good amount of plain 
fare, and to this they were welcome. 

Talking of servants reminds me of the old 
" hands," the very old hands, we sometimes 
see in the country. Judging by statistics, there 
are, doubtless, equally long lived people in 
towns, but we scarcely see them or notice 
them so much. There was one fine old boy, 
who kept one of the lodges of the park here, 
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who excited my admiration and interest. He 
was over ninety years of age, yet, in the proper 
seasons and when the weather was at all good, 
I saw him working away in his garden. He 
generally came to church on Sundays, and what 
a picture he was ! With a finely cut profile, an 
aquiline nose, and a thick head of hair, which 
was combed over his forehead, he looked like 
one of those figures we see in Herkomer's cele- 
brated picture, "The Last Muster." Nor did he 
come hobbling into church with crutch or stick. 
He walked to his place with an elastic step, and, 
as soon as service was over, trotted down the 
aisle and walked up the hill to his home. This 
fine old fellow died but a short time back. 

But there are others I see who do not 
bear their age so well. They are bent with 
rheumatism and the infirmities of years. It 
it sad to think that those who are compelled 
to work out of doors must too often contract 
ailments and infirmities that find them out in 
old age. I fear that these infirmities are 
sometimes the result of over-carelessness in 
the days of their youth and strength. They 
care little then how wet they get, and will 
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often not trouble to take such precautions as 
they might. The consequence frequently is 
much suffering in their advanced years. 

In noticing country labourers and others, I 
am often struck by the amount of walking about 
they can do without showing signs of fatigue. 
The gardener to whom I referred at the begin- 
ning of this letter lived a mile from my house, 
where he came to work. He was on his legs all 
day, digging, planting, lawn mowing, or what not, 
yet he ran down home to his meals, and often 
made extra journeys for something he wanted, 
and he never seemed to reckon this as anything 
at all in his day's work. Yet. he was well on in 
years. Doubtless his sleep was very sweet unto 
him, for he certainly earned a night's repose. 
Probably he had pretty well of it. At least, I 
know that on one occasion I called at his cot- 
tage between half-past eight and nine o'clock, 
and found he had gone to bed, and was possibly 
wandering amid heavenly pea blossoms and 
glorified bean sticks in a sunny Garden of Sleep. 





IV. 



The Charms of Sport. 




OST people who live in the country 
are more or less interested in sport. 
So much is heard of it, and 
perhaps seen of it, that it is almost impos- 
sible to be quite indifferent concerning 
shooting, fishing, hunting, and other country 
sports and pursuits. I do not profess to be 
anything of a sportsman. In fact, I think 
there is very little of the real sportsman's 
nature in me ; but, somehow, I have imbibed 
a certain qualified interest in it, especially in 
fishing. Yes, I am a humble, clumsy, and 
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somewhat dilettante disciple of Isaak Walton. 
Not that I love angling over much, but that 
I love picturesque scenery more. And fishing 
does take me into some pretty nooks which I 
should never see if I did not go out rod in 
hand. 

I know one or two little rivers and trout 
streams that are simply a series of charming 
pictures. Follow one of these picturesque 
streams down, and watch the beautiful clear 
water now " chattering over stony ways in 
little sharps and trebles," then flowing out by 
grassy banks, and anon shimmering over the 
"golden gravel." Follow it on till you come 
to some deep pool where the water flows 
slowly, and stand still for five or ten minutes. 
Then, when you have become, as it were, a 
part of the landscape, watch — and some fish, 
a little less shy than the rest, will appear near 
the surface of the water. By-and-by he will 
probably be joined by " his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts," and you will very likely 
see some pretty little play and frolicking among 
these finny families. Make a move, and 
presto ! how they disappear into the dark deeps 
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of the pool. Follow still further, and watch the 
water voles now hurrying across stream, and 
now scampering about the banks to find a hole 
in which they may hide themselves away. 
Then, perchance, as you move on you come to 
some overhanging tree, out of which rushes a 
moor-hen, with no end of cackle and to-do. All 
the time, at least in certain seasons, that most 
lovely of English birds, the Kingfisher, darts 
about in all thegloryof his rich, splendid plumage. 
So charming is all this to me, that some- 
times when some fool of a fish gets on to my 
hook I feel sorry to be aroused from the little 
reverie into which all these delightful surround- 
ings have transported me. More than this — 
but tell it not in Gath — there are times when, 
feeling that I have more nerves about me than 
usual, unhooking my fish makes me feel some- 
what squeamish. There, I have the clammy, 
quivering thing in my hand, and while I am 
trying to disengage my tackle from its gills the 
fish looks at me with its full, round eyes till I 
begin to reproach myself with being a cruel 
monster of iniquity to so torture the creature. 
If, however, I am tempted to make my gentle- 
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man disgorge a little, and find that he has 
devoured half-a-dozen pretty silv'ry minnows for 
his breakfast, my compassion somewhat abates. 
If he can take six or more lives for his meal, 
perhaps I may be allowed to take one for mine. 

Truly, there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
Why are so many living things created merely 
to be the prey of other creatures, bigger, 
stronger, or more ferocious than themselves ? 
Look at the trout. What a picture it is in 
form and colour, with its golden scales, red 
spots, and shapely-formed outlines. Watch it on 
the scour there, keeping itself almost stationary 
against the flowing stream by a graceful move- 
ment of its tail. Then when it catches sight of 
you it gives a flip of its said tail, and away it 
flies through the water quicker than eye can 
follow to seek shelter and cover from observa- 
tion. Yet this pretty creature, so exquisitely con- 
structed, and probably endowed with more 
nerves of sensation than anglers are willing to 
believe, will be devoured at a gulp by that 
straight-backed, gobble-jawed pike there, if he 
can only get at it. 

D 
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But I shall be told that it is onlv the lower 
orders that devour each other in this callous 
and unceremonious manner. Well, it is true 
that we human creatures do not gobble each 
other up, but do we not prey upon one another 
pretty extensively in various ways? Some of 
us do it by craft and cunning, others by sheer 
brute force, and others by the power of capital. 
There is your rival in trade. Of course, he 
would not kill you and eat you, but he would 
take away your living without remorse if he 
could, and leave you to starve. " Live and let 
live" is a very pretty Sunday School maxim, but 
not quite adapted for every-day use — at least, in 
this struggling, competitive age. The ancient 
rhyme which talks about the " Fine old rule, 
the good old plan, that they shall take who 
have the power, and they shall keep who can," 
is still, I fancy, a rule of life. But I wander. 

As I have said, fishing, in the way of sport, 
is my pet pastime, and in my poor little 
manner I have tried my hand in many ways 
with the rod and line. I do not think I have 
ever " bobbed for eels," but I have " dibbled " 
for dace, " sniggled " for perch, " trolled " for 
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jack, and angled in other various styles. I 
cannot say that I see a vast amount of fun in 
sitting by the waterside, or in a boat, watching 
for a float to bob. This is not desperately 
exciting and hardly gives me movement 
enough. But trout fishing, with a fly or 
minnow, will find you pretty well to do, 
and exercise your legs and patience at times 
very considerably. Of course, anybody can 
flop a fly on to good, broad, open water ; but 
when you get to narrow streams where there 
are plenty of trees and bushes, then it is 
quite another business. 

To throw the fly with success requires a 
cunning hand, and even the most dexterous 
anglers know what it is to see some of their 
best " casts " carried by a puff of wind into the 
bushes. Sometimes, too, I know what it is to 
make too vigorous a pull at what I think is a 
good "rise." I miss my fish, up goes my line 
into the air and down it comes in a dozen 
knots. How the precious tackle can get into 
such a tangle in the twinkling of an eye passes 
my comprehension. At one moment my ljne 
is all straight and proper and in another it is a 
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ravelled mess that nothing but the most patient 
manipulation will put straight. However, it 
is all in the day's sport, and a few brace of 
good trout compensates one for many minor 
disappointments and disasters. 

But of all forms of sport fox hunting strikes 
me as being the most spirited and picturesque. 
Ail sport should entail some toil and endurance, 
and, if there is just a dash of risk, it perhaps 
gives zest to the enjoyment. I think it will be 
conceded that fox hunting in this sense is real 
sport. The hounds meet several times during 
the season within a stone's-throw almost of my 
house ; and up the hill there, within bowshot, is 
a little wood which is often " drawn." I fre- 
quently go up this hill to see the hounds break 
cover, and a pretty sight it is. I can see the 
country for miles round, and when the hounds 
give tongue and the fox makes off it is often pos- 
sible to watch the field in full pelt for some 
distance. 

And here I may note that there is not 
usually so much straight riding as one might 
expect to see. The majority of the field prefer 
to take the roads when they can, and the " thin 
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red line " that takes the country as it comes is 
often very thin indeed. Of course when they 
get into "the open" where there are fewer 
roads, the "field" have to take hedges and 
ditches as they come, with the result that 
there are the usual slips and tumbles which give 
a flavour to the sport. I have known some 
funny little incidents occur in my observations 
of fox hunting. One day not long since I had 
completely forgotten the hounds were meeting 
in our village, when I saw the pack go past 
my house, and make for a wood on the 
other side of the park. About three-quarters 
of an hour afterwards I thought I would 
take a stroll out, when what should I 
see but my lord the fox gently ambling across 
the park, in a contrary direction to that which 
the hounds had taken. Of course, I felt it my 
duty to give the view halloo, and I loudly tally- 
hoed at the top of my voice, but without 
attracting notice for some time. Presently a 
dog appeared, then two or three more hounds, 
and then some horses and red-coats ; and very 
soon the hounds got on the scent and made 
Master Reynard hurry his pace. I learned 
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afterwards that the pack had started two foxes, 
and part of the field followed one and I suc- 
ceeded in attracting attention to the other. 

As I have said, fox hunting, to do it pro- 
perly, means some hardihood and endurance. 
Fancy what it is to leave off fifteen or twenty 
miles away from home, on a cold wet afternoon, 
when you must walk your horse most of the 
way back. But real sportsmen think little of 
this. They generally comfort themselves with 
a cigar, and think of the good dinner they will 
have when they do reach home, hungry as the 
proverbial hunter. I am afraid there is a good 
deal of meanness in connection with fox hunt- 
ing. When I look at the " field " at coverside 
I sometimes wonder how many of those who 
are so ready to join in the sport remember to 
subscribe, or subscribe adequately, to the hunt 
fund. Yet they know well that fox hunting 
cannot be carried on save at considerable cost, 
and this often has to be borne by the few. 

I am also often a little amused to see the 
" get up " of the various horsemen who join in 
the hunt. There is the dapper masher hunter, 
whose rig-out, with his bright pink unblemished 
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coat, and his unwrinkled boots, is faultless. 
Then there is the veteran who has been at a 
thousand deaths, with his well-worn, well-stained 
coat, and breeches that have seen much 
service. Then there are the nondescripts, in 
all sorts of gear, on all sorts of horseflesh — 
owned, borrowed, or hired. 

Farmers, of late years especially, have cried 
out about the damage done to their crops and 
fences by hunting. Gentlemen and real sports- 
men are careful to do as little harm as possible ; 
but at most " meets " there are some more or 
less shoddy sportsmen and townsmen who 
" powl " about on their hacks and ride rough- 
shod over young crops without the least con- 
sideration. If masters of hounds avoided having 
" meets " within reasonable distance of towns, 
and if they also abstained from giving publicity 
to their fixtures (only letting the subscribers 
know of the days), this evil might be checked. 

With respect to shooting, perhaps that is 
the most general of all sports. Almost every 
man in the country does a little with his gun, 
and one way or other he can find something to 
shoot all the year round. Some forms of 
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shooting hardly deserve to be called sport. To 
drive up to a cover where the birds have been 
huddled together for the occasion and then 
bang away, is poor poulterers' work, and very 
different from partridge shooting on a grilling 
September day, or when, perchance, you have 
to trudge over miles of turnips in a steady 
downpour of rain. Then, too, I have observed 
that there are shooters and shooters. There 
are some who seem to think they must blaze 
away at anything, everything, everywhere ; but 
this is not the way of your true sportsman. 
He does not want merely to wound birds 
— he wants to kill, and he does not waste 
his powder and shot by firing at birds out 
of range. 

Then there are some shooters who have 
very awkward ways of carrying their guns, so 
much so, that it is necessary to keep a sharp 
look out if you wish to escape having a charge 
of shot placed in your brisket. When I see 
some of these ungainly and careless sportsmen 
I am forcibly reminded of the gamekeeper in 
Pickwick, who, it will be remembered, said to 
the unhappy Winkle : — " You mustn't hold 
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your piece in that 'ere way, or I'm d d if you 

won't make cold meat of some on us." I might 
go on to say a little about rook shooting, but 
it is quite time I brought this letter to a close, 
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commencement, this extension of daylight is 
only in the evening. For some days after the 
shortest day in the calendar the sun rises no 
sooner in the morning ; in fact, it is not until 
we reach the second week in January that the 
days begin to lengthen at the morning end. 
To put it exactly, the sun rises on the shortest 
day at six minutes after eight, and it rises no 
earlier till we get to January ioth. 

And speaking of the sun, have I not read 
that there is a curious connection between 
ancient sun-worship and the custom of eating 
pork-pie about the time of Christmas ? This, 
at first sight, may seem a ridiculously far- 
fetched idea, but I will explain. In very 
remote times, and in some countries (I cannot 
be more precise), the boar was regarded as a 
symbol of the sun. The pig is the boar of 
to-day, and the old custom of bringing in the 
boar's head, and of eating pork-pie about 
Christmas-time is regarded by some writers as a 
survival of customs of a pre-Christian age, 
when people feasted on the boar and rejoiced 
that longer days were at hand. Further, I 
have read that in the northern latitudes of 
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Scandinavia it is — or was — the custom to make 
little cakes resembling the boar or pig, and to 
eat them in celebration of the turn of the 
shortest day. Sun-worship is a thing of the 
remote past, but if we no longer adore the 
great luminary that gives us light and life, we 
still cannot fail to feel immensely interested in 
a power so indispensable to existence. 

In the country, especially, the sun has so very 
much to do with our comfort and prosperity 
that we naturally, as I have said, welcome the 
days when we get more of its illuminating and 
fructifying power. Consequently, no sooner 
do the days begin to lengthen than we look 
forward with hope and gladness to the days of 
spring. In one sense this is often a delusive 
hope. How early in the year do we have 
days of abnormally mild weather, and in our 
forgetful moments we may be tempted to think 
that if this is January weather what will April 
be. Yes, what will it be? Probably a good 
deal of it cold, dull, with marrow-chilling east 
wind ; the cold even more penetrating than in 
the weather of the sharpest of frosts. Such, 
however, are the vagaries of our fickle climate. 
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People who live in the country have many 
and various ways of amusing themselves even 
in the winter season. Apart from sport, there 
is tobogganing when there is snow on the 
ground and where there are hills, as there are 
in our country ; and there are also such games 
as football, hockey, and golf. The two latter 
are vigorous games, but, in spite of this, I find 
that ladies join in them with considerable zest. 
The gentler sex do not seem to mind a little 
knocking about and a few bumps and tumbles, 
but, rigged out in suitable attire, play away at 
the game with some energy and spirit. In this 
advanced age, however, girls rather affect 
lusty recreations. A few years ago it would have 
been considered unfeminine for ladies to be 
seen playing at such a game as hockey, and many 
of them would, perhaps, have been shocked at 
the idea of being whizzed down a toboggan 
slide, with a pretty fair chance of being uncere- 
moniously upset in the course of the ride. But 
we have changed all that now, and ladies are 
not ashamed or afraid to take part in pastimes 
that require some pluck and endurance. 

Nor are we in the country utterly destitute 
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of indoor amusements in the winter months. 
In most villages now, entertainments are 
arranged in the shape of dances, concerts, and 
other social gatherings. In this respect we are 
as well off as most small country places. My 
lord and lady at the Hall have many very 
accomplished musical friends, and when these 
friends come visiting here they are often 
induced to edify the natives by assisting at a 
concert in our village assembly room. On 
such occasions we have something really 
good in the musical way, for when we get 
a programme with plenty of German songs 
and long instrumental pieces, " Op." this 
and ''Op." that, we know then that we 
are having a " high-class " concert. But these 
events are exceptional, and, as a rule, we 
have to content ourselves with the more 
modest fare of what is generally called an 
"entertainment." This, as usual, consists of 
instrumental and vocal music, with readings 
and recitations. Judged from a musical and 
elocutionary point of view, the performances 
on these occasions may not be of an 
entrancing character compared with town 
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concerts at which prima donnas and cele- 
brated instrumentalists perform, but in their 
little modest way they are enjoyable. For one 
thing, the performers and the audience are 
generally known to each other, and there 
is a free and easy air and an informal 
character about the proceedings that impart 
a little zest to the enjoyment. 

A short time ago I went to assist at a 
village entertainment two or three miles from 
home. A fair-sized room was filled with an 
appreciative and demonstrative audience. The 
vicar's wife sang, the doctor's wife took part in 
the programme, some neighbours lent a hand 
in the proceedings, and these, with one or two 
friends of the vicar's, made up a good list of 
performers. No less than four parsons were 
among those who took part, and one of them 
especially — a young curate — greatly interested 
me. The spirit and go with which this 
young gentleman sang comic songs convinced 
me that if he could not succeed in getting a 
living in the Church he need never despair 
so long as concert halls exist and thrive. 

And this leads me to remark what a curious 
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change is coming about in many of the young 
men who now go into the Church. It seems 
to be like the swing of the pendulum to the 
other side. At one time curates felt it to be 
their duty to be more or less solemn and 
demure in church and out of it. But now 
when they have doffed their surplices they like 
to be pretty much as other men are. Not so 
very long ago the appearance of a parson at 
dinner or at a social evening was sometimes 
apt to spread a slight pall of funereal gloom 
over the proceedings, but it is not so now, 
especially with the clergy of the High Church 
school. When they go out to dinner they 
enjoy themselves, they appreciate a jest within 
the limits of becoming mirth, they are not, as 
a rule, above taking a little wine " for their 
stomach's sake," and they do not disdain the 
fragrant weed if it comes in their way. They 
will even take " fancy wines," which are said to 
have been abjured by one eminent divine, 
and no longer feel it incumbent upon them to 
restrict themselves to the "sound Protestant 
port," which at one time was considered to be 
the wine for the " cloth." 
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It is not my purpose or intention to draw 
any inferences from these facts, but I do know 
this, that some of the clergy whom I meet are 
very pleasant, intelligent company. No longer 
" cabined, cribbed, confined " by old-fashioned 
notions of clerical propriety, they can be 
exceedingly genial in society. They often have 
good stories to tell of their college days, and 
from visiting about they know much of what is 
taking place in the neighbourhood, and can 
often tell some droll tales of those with whom 
they come in contact. It sometimes, too, 
occurs to me that, though we may indulge in 
our little jokes at the expense of the parsons, I 
am not so sure that the laugh is all on our side. 
I have a shrewd suspicion that when they get 
together by themselves they have little pleasan- 
tries to exchange, of which we lay folk may be 
the subjects. In the course of their visitings 
they must see and hear much that doubtless 
amuses them, and which affords material for 
entertaining and harmless gossip when they 
meet one another and compare notes. 

With respect to indoor country house 
recreations, the old-fashioned home parties are 

£ 
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changing their character, if not dying out, save, 
perhaps, in some remote districts. With the 
improved facilities for communication, people 
see each other more frequently than they did ; 
and, as a consequence, those big, old-style 
Christmas country parties, to which friends and 
relatives near and far were invited, are becom- 
ing things of the past. I can remember as a 
youth going to a Christmas dance at a gentle- 
man farmer's house which was quite of the old 
pattern. That little affair lasted two nights 
and the best part of three days, and if the 
third day had not been a Saturday it might 
have been still further prolonged. Nowadays 
country people have, perhaps, more small 
parties and fewer big ones. Further, when a 
dance, say, is given, it no longer goes on all 
night till the broad daylight, but terminates at 
a comparatively early hour. For one thing, 
most people have hardly so much leisure now 
as formerly, and if they have to be up and 
doing the next day they find that long evenings 
of desperate enjoyment hardly fit them for the 
following day's work. More than this, we are 
slowly but surely changing our habits and 
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customs. We have always had the reputation 
of taking our pleasures sadly, and now we like 
to take them more briefly than we did. 

The dinner party is, of course, a perennial 
form of home hospitality in the country as 
elsewhere. Paterfamilias may be occasionally 
persuaded or goaded into giving a dance, but 
the dinner party is generally regarded by him 
as the only rational form of hospitable enter- 
tainment. At one time country dinner parties 
were much more simple affairs than they are 
now. I have in my mind some very pleasant 
old-fashioned dinners which were very homely, 
but substantial and enjoyable. Nothing on 
the table but what the house could produce, 
but all good. Some soup, perhaps a made 
dish or two, a fine leg of three-year-old mutton, 
some capon, goose or turkey, and game if in 
season. These eatables were moistened with 
sherry and claret, and a glass of home-brewed 
ale with the cheese. Some good old ruby 
port — with " beeswing " in it — and stingo 
brown sherry did duty at dessert. 

In these later days, when rich men of com- 
merce like to live in the country, they have 
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very much enlarged the dinner programme. 
Generous in their hospitality, they cannot be 
too lavish when they have a little feast, and 
hence the introduction of dainties and luxuries 
undreamt of in the philosophy of country 
dinner hosts in years back. The good 
viands now often provided may be in a 
way innovations, but they are not un- 
appreciated by country-bred people, and 
fine crusted Tories do not resist radical 
changes in the form of good, recherche dinners. 
For myself I am not especially fond of rich 
living — perhaps it is because I am not over 
strong in my gastric department — and I have 
no keen liking for things out of season. I do 
not want lamb at Christmas. I can wait till 
the spring for my bit of salmon, and I do not 
crave for. young and waxy little potatoes in 
January. Still, I fancy I am an exception to 
the rule, for I see that most people do relish 
early eatables, and take to the dainties of a 
nice, luxurious, modern dinner with a relish 
that, perhaps, sometimes I envy. 
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down the little barriers and distinctions that 
exist, but their efforts are not particularly suc- 
cessful. I remember that our late rector was very 
fond of asking people of all three classes to meet 
together at his house occasionally; but what was 
the result ? They very soon sorted themselves, 
and sat together and chatted together according 
to their order. Naturally they felt more at their 
ease with those with whom they were intimate 
and with whom they were in sympathy. 

It is a kind motive which prompts upper- 
class people to ask neighbours of different 
tastes and positions to meet at their houses, 
but whether they promote much real enjoy- 
ment may be an open question. People are 
not apt to be over comfortable or happy when 
taken much out of their ordinary sphere, no 
matter what their station. It is, indeed, useless 
to try and break down social and class distinc- 
tions too hurriedly or unceremoniously. The 
process of levelling is going on. The distribu- 
tion of wealth, the growth of education, and 
the mixing of people together will in time 
obliterate a good deal of the exclusiveness that 
still remains, but the change will not take place 
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all at once. We may in time be a nice happy 
family, with liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
and all that sort of thing. But before that 
consummation arrives the third class of society, 
the low residuum, will have to become extinct 
or greatly improved ; vulgarity and ignorance 
will have to die out, and much pomp and 
pride will have to disappear. 

And talking of pride reminds me of a 
certain form of pride that still holds sway 
in the country. I mean the pride of family. 
Old-fashioned country folks have a wonderful 
respect for people who " have had grand- 
fathers " — that is, grandfathers who were 
known, and who had some property and 
position. Certain people we know are 
rolling stones, and cannot tell where the 
moss grows that covers their grand- 
parents' gravestones. They have been rovers, 
and having received no solid benefits 
from their ancestors do not concern them- 
selves much about them. Where, however, 
there has been some property in the family, 
ancestors are apt to be more interesting. 
My great-grandfather may have been a 
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terrible scapegrace, and perhaps a bit of a 
fool as well, but if I can point to a big house 
over there as being once owned by him I 
feel a touch of conscious pride. It is true I 
may have to explain that he squandered away 
the family estate, and as a consequence I am 
now obliged to get my living in the drysalting 
business or some equally common commercial 
pursuit, but all the same I am proud of that 
scamp of a great-grandfather of mine. I think 
it was Sydney Smith who said that he did not 
like to say much about his antecedents because 
one of his ancestors " disappeared about the 
time of the assizes." 

In this connection, I may remark that I 
have often noted that there are in many 
villages surnames of people which seem 
peculiar to a place. Sometimes the owners 
of these names have lived in a village genera- 
tion after generation, never moving and never 
getting much better off. They are often people 
in some way of trade — painters, saddlers, or 
blacksmiths —and their trade has been handed 
down from sire to son. There being no pro- 
perty nor position in question, grandfathers do 
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not count in these cases. No ugly monument 

of their ancestors disfigures the church walls, 

no hideous brick box unadorns the country 

churchyard, and a plain stone, perhaps moss 

grown, is all the record of their fathers they can 

show. Yet such people have, as I have said, 

gone on living in the same village, following a 

family trade in a peaceful, uneventful way for 

generations. Well, as the " Elegy " says : — 

" Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure." 

But I apologise for quoting such familiar 
lines. Let me proceed. 

Among other things in the country that 
somewhat interest me are the social usages 
connected with church-going. Certain man- 
ners and customs have become so associated 
with church attendance as to be regarded as a 
kind of unwritten law. People in the country 
who do not attend the parish church pretty 
regularly are regarded more or less as being 
outside the pale of civilisation. There are, of 
course, some people who disregard this con- 
ventionality, but they are the exception, and 
most people make a point of being seen at 
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church, especially on Sunday morning. So 
much is this the case that absences are noted, 
and it is assumed that something must be the 
matter when people stay away, and kind 
enquiries follow as a matter of course. Then, 
if anyone has been ill or absent from home, 
it is generally concluded that they are not 
sufficiently convalescent to receive visitors, or 
they are not yet really at home till they have 
made their appearance at church. Newly 
married people who have been honeymooning 
proclaim their advent and their readiness to 
receive friends by showing themselves at church. 
Then those who have lost relatives by death 
feel it incumbent upon them to attend church, 
if possible, on the first Sunday after the funeral. 
When, too, a welcome-little-stranger incident 
occurs in a family, the fond mother must not 
go out visiting anywhere till she has been 
to church. This churching custom obtains 
among the better class of people in towns, I 
think, but in the country it is pretty generally 
observed by poor as well as rich. 

These little observances have been handed 
down from time immemorial, and they are 
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intended to have a certain understood meaning 
and significance. To many persons it may 
seem strange that such customs should be 
associated with religion, and altogether unjusti- 
fiable to use church-going for such secular 
and social uses. Perhaps so, though I hardly 
see that such usages are worse than sticking 
public notices on church doors. I do not 
quite know that it conduces to religious feeling 
to see announcements, as you go into church, 
reminding you that you have been grievously 
over-assessed for income tax, and that if you 
wish to appeal you can be heard on such and 
such a day. Nor has church much to do with 
voting and jury lists, or with notices concerning 
the assembling of the militia, and certainly a 
notification that a thumping heavy poor rate 
has been levied is not over-welcome intelli- 
gence to readjust as we are going to say our 
prayers. But, of course, these notices are 
placed upon church doors because church is 
the place where people, especially in the 
country, do mostly congregate. 

Then there are certain church customs that 
are more honoured in the breach than in the 
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observance. It is the habit of villagers in some 
country places to loiter about the church gates 
when the congregation are leaving the service. 
These loiterers are usually youths of the labour- 
ing class, and it is sometimes their objectionable 
habit to lout and jeer and snigger, especially 
at the servant girls as they quit church. I 
sometimes feel sorry that these girls should be 
subjected to this trying ordeal, but I am not so 
certain that my commiseration is needed, for 
some of these maidens do not seem greatly to 
resent the boorish notice of those "swains" and 
others who favour them with their attentions. 

The dress customs associated with church- 
going are also a little interesting. Most people 
dress up a little for church, and the poor 
people array themselves in nothing less than 
their Sunday best. With regard to men's 
church dress there is nothing particular to 
notice, save this : A high top hat is the proper 
thing for Sunday morning, but a low pot hat 
may pass muster at afternoon or evening 
service. Why this is so is beyond my reason- 
ing and philosophy. Then, as is well known, 
there are certain days when people, especially 
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the middle and working classes, generally don 
something new. Easter Sunday is notably one 
of these days, and there are many country 
people who would hardly know it was Easter if 
they did not adorn themselves with some 
new article of raiment. Among the better 
class this custom hardly holds now, and as the 
lower class imitate their " betters," I suppose 
it will die out altogether among them in time. 
Then, in connection with church matters, 
I must say a few words about church bells. In 
some villages it is still the rule to toll the curfew 
bell, and, for my part, I wish the custom was 
more general. I like to hear that evening 
knell, which sounds such a suggestive note of 
history, and carries the mind back more than 
eight hundred years, to the time of William 
the Norman. The conqueror of Harold may 
have been a bit of a barbarian in his way, but 
I like to be reminded of two things associated 
with his name — the Domesday Book and the 
Curfew Bell. Then there is the " passing 
bell." Someone has just died, and the bell is 
tolled. It goes on for some time " tolling, toll- 
ing, tolling, in that muffled monotone." Then 
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it stops for a short period, and afterwards tolls 
a certain number of times, corresponding with 
the age of the person just dead. In the 
country, people often listen for this after-tolling 
when the "passing bell" is heard, for some- 
times — especially in the case of ladies — it is 
the first authentic intimation of the age of the 
person deceased. The tolling of the " passing 
bell " is not now a very general custom. For 
one thing, it means, I suppose, a fee to the 
sexton, beadle, or bell-ringer, which is a matter 
of consideration with some. Hence many 
poor souls pass away without having their 
departure proclaimed by the iron tongue in the 
belfry. 

With regard to country church bells and 
bell-ringing, I might say much, but will limit 
myself to a few words. As a rule, not more 
than eight bells are found in village church 
belfries, and they vary very much in quality, 
according to the make, weight, and ages of the 
bells. Our village bells are modern, but are 
fairly good, rather metallic in tone, and dis- 
tance lends enchantment to their sounds. 
Occasionally we have a visit from stranger bell- 
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ringers, who ascend into our belfry and ring 
out changes, and grand triple bob sire majors 
by the hour. I suppose it is all very wonder- 
ful, but to an outsider it seems a monotonous 
performance, with a great many changes, and 
little or no difference. I prefer to listen to the 
old merry peals. I love to hear the ringers 
chime out the simple familiar ding dong bell 
associated with days gone by, and when they 
come to "tiring," that is, sounding all the bells 
at once in a grand clang, it suggests a clash of 
fender and fireirons, the effect of which is, to 
say the least, very striking — in its way. 




VII. 

A Look Round in the Early Year. 



IOW beautiful are the landscape 
colours in the country even in 
winter time. I do not say always, 
for we have dull, misty, grey days, when all 
the colour in nature seems to be temporarily 
washed out. But, given open clear weather, 
the tones and tints of nature are charm- 
ing to behold even in the winter time 
of the year. Sometimes, indeed, we have 
lovely days for "prospecting." The wind, 
when blowing south, often brings a clear 
prospect. No cold condenses the air into mist,  
and as the eye wanders over the landscape a 
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splendid assortment of beautiful subdued 
colours may be seen ! There are the brown- 
reds of the arable lands mixing with the sober 
greens of the meadows ; there are the trees in 
rich dark burnt-umber, with a little warm 
brown russet here and there, the whole melting 
into a lovely indefinite grey in the distance. 
Truly Nature does know how to mix her palette 
of colours. Moreover, it is always changing. 

As the season progresses much of the 
arable land that was red and brown becomes 
freshly green with the young blades of rising 
crops. The pastures which were of such 
sombre sober tones present patches of bright 
fresh colour, and the trees bristle with the early- 
tints of spring. Later on the meadows become 
a warm mellow green, the fields grow yellow 
with golden grain, and afterwards become 
"white unto the harvest.'' Then come the 
gorgeous tints of autumn, and so on till we 
again reach the winter. 

When in the early months of the year I 
take a look round, I see that the husbandmen, 
are getting busy in the fields. The flocks are 
in fold in many parts about, and in noticing, 

F 
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this fact I am sometimes tempted to wonder 
how the sheep like having their meals doled 
out to them at stated times, instead of going 
nibbling at the grass nearly all day long at their 
sweet will and pleasure. At the back of my 
house is a prime tit-bit of pasture land, which 
is of such quality that, I believe, it fetches five 
or six pounds an acre rent. Now, when sheep 
are turned into this meadow, I notice how they 
seem to be on the nibble from morning till 
night. They appear to go on eating and eating 
till they are weary on their legs ; then lie 
down and rest awhile, only soon to be up and 
feeding again. 

In the same way cattle that are turned into 
this pasture to graze go on crunching and 
biting at the grass hour by hour, and then 
they settle themselves down to have it all 
over again after their manner. Happy 
beasts of the field; I think I half envy 
them ! When I take my luncheon, say, it 
is all over in ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour as a rule, and then I am 
told that I must wait five hours before I 
take another meal. Moreover, I must labour 
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or I must take constitutional walks to "work 
off" my food. Well might that pauper, who 
was set some task to do, say — "It's this 
working between meals that is ruining my 
constitution." 

But all jesting apart, it does appear to me 
that the feeding ways and times of cattle 
and our own are very disproportionate. It 
would almost seem they eat too much and 
too long, or we eat too little and too seldom. 
Anyway, up to a certain point, well-cared-for 
beasts of the field have a very good time of it. 
They have no work to do but to feed ; they eat 
and drink and to-morrow they are beef ! Their 
career, I know, is terminated suddenly, and 
they are cut off in the prime of life ; but against 
this must be set the fact that they are not per- 
mitted to endure lingering illnesses, and they 
are spared the infirmities of old age. Their 
end is abrupt, but it is unclouded by any 
wretched anticipations of an impending cata- 
strophe. They are led out of their happy 
pasture ground some fine day ; they are taken 
off to some strange place, and, before they have 
time to wonder what is going to happen, some- 
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thing very unexpected occurs, and the rest is 
sirloins, &c. 

As I have said, in winter and spring I 
often look round among the fields to note 
what there is to see and what there is 
going on. In some cases I see the young 
wheat coming up, and also observe that in 
certain instances it looks a little "winter 
proud." Here and there I watch a ploughman 
at work, and an interesting sight I find it. 
How he can drive that straight line across a 
big field, with only his eye to guide him, seems 
to me to be rather remarkable. When my 
gardener has to sow a row of peas twenty yards 
or so long, he must have a line stretched to 
make him keep his row straight. But here is 
this ploughman, who, with a somewhat heavy 
and unwieldly implement to handle, goes 
straight across a field nearly a quarter of a 
mile at a stretch. Then how pleasant it is 
to see the fresh earth turned over by the 
plough. Round about us there are some 
good rich fields of soil, and when I see the 
fresh, fat, juicy earth sod, I feel almost that 
I should like to take a mouthful of it. 
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Speaking of this, have I not read that 
some Indians, when they are " hard set" by 
the pangs of hunger, do sometimes eat earth ? 
I wonder what my internal economy would 
think if I took a mouthful or two of soil 
to eat ? I am sometimes tempted to think 
that if we had kept in our primitive and bar- 
barian state we should enjoy many advantages 
that are lost to us now. For one thing, we 
should have better digestions. The fact is, 
Nature is pretty apt at taking hints. Tell her 
that you intend, in future, only to eat food 
that is nearly masticated for you, and she will 
in time cease to trouble you with teeth. Give 
her to understand that you mean to wear 
coverings on the head and she regards it as 
superfluous to provide you with a thatch ; and 
so it is highly probable that in time we may 
become toothless and bald. In the same way, 
if we prefer eating food that requires little or 
no digestion, Nature will gradually limit the 
power of our assimilating apparatus. 

Besides the ploughing, hedging and ditch- 
ing, land cleaning, &c, that take place in the 
country during the winter time of year, I notice 
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that there is sometimes a good deal of tree 
felling going on in our neighbourhood. To me 
there is always something pathetic and not a 
little suggestive in the sight of a big tree, 
recently felled, lying its full length on the 
ground. Cut off probably in the very fulness 
of its growth and strength, it is no longer to be 
a welcome shade in summer, a nesting place 
for birds in the spring, or a genial playground 
for the nimble squirrel. Still, from a timber 
point of view, it is, I suppose, a mistake to let 
trees stand after they have reached something 
like maturity. My noble landlord, I fancy, has 
a strong aversion to cutting down trees in his 
park or on his estate, and the consequence is 
we have some fine hoary old fellows standing 
about in a picturesque, but often moribund, 
condition. 

If any expert on forestry were to take a 
look round here, he would, I think, pick out 
numbers of trees that are far advanced in 
decadence, and others that show that baldness 
at the top indicative of incipient decline. 
Many owners would have had them felled 
years ago ; but no, they are often allowed to 
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stand on till some gale of wind is too much for 
their hollowed trunks and weakened consti- 
tutions, and down they come. Right opposite 
my house is an avenue of old trees, mostly 
elms. Two that recently stood here showed 
unmistakable symptoms that they were getting 
old and tottery. I used to look at these tall 
giants with some misgivings and quite expected 
that on some blustry night they would drop in 
upon us in a way too sudden and uncere- 
monious to be pleasant. However, it occurred 
to the owner that perhaps they were none too 
safe, and so they were brought low. When we 
came to see how very hollow were their trunks, 
it was pretty clear that they had been felled 
hone too soon. I was sorry, all the same, to 
see the gap they made, and I am disposed 
to think that if I were the owner of this estate 
I should be as loth to cut down trees as is 
the present possessor. Some landowners about 
us, however, are not troubled with any such 
sentimental considerations, and think rather 
more of the commercial value than the pictu- 
resque beauty of big trees. 

When trees fall it is somewhat interesting 
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to notice the operations of the woodmen 
in cutting up the carcase and preparing 
it for the timber yard. First, the small 
branches are lopped off and made up into 
" cord wood," then the larger limbs are severed 
from the main trunk. And then, if too large 
to be carted away conveniently, or perhaps for 
other reasons, the trunk is divided into two 
or three portions, and after a time it is carried 
away to the wood yard on the estate, or is 
taken off by the timber merchant. When a 
big tree is down, I also often look at the 
transverse section of the main trunk and try 
to count the rings, which are said to indicate 
the age of a tree, each ring marking a year. 
But in most cases these rings are so close 
together that it is rather a dizzy business try- 
ing to count them up with anything like 
accuracy. 

Our landlord, as I have said, seems to have 
no great liking for chopping down timber, and 
when he does fell a tree or one blows down, he 
very quickly plants two or three young ones 
in its place. And, talking of trees blowing 
down, it is rather curious to note in what a 
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promiscuous way trees do get blown down at 
times. Not long ago I was walking through a 
plantation of biggish trees here, and almost in 
the middle of it, in a well sheltered position, 
one single tree was on the ground. We had 
been having a high wind from the south-west, 
but this tree was by no means exposed to the 
wind side of the plantation, yet it had gone 
down. I suppose it was weak in its roots and 
constitution, and in spite of its shelter a 
strongish puff of wind had reached it, and 
down it went to the earth. 
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too, that some of our prettiest birds are 
slaughtered on account of their predilection 
for the buds of fruit trees, as, for instance, the 
ovely bullfinch, which often falls a victim 
to the gardener's gun. Well, so far as I am 
concerned, the birds are welcome to what 
they can take in my garden. I can buy fruit 
and vegetables, but I cannot purchase birds 
that charm me by their appearance, delight 
me by their movements, and enchant me with 

their song. 

Having plenty of trees, hedges, and bushes 
about us, we also have plenty of birds, and 
of many and various kinds. I do not pretend 
to much ornithological knowledge, but, perhaps 
like Hamlet, I know a " hawk from a hand- 
saw" or ^hernshaw." Here, however, at my 
home, it is one of my delights to watch the 
numerous birds that flit about the lawn and 
garden, and as I never molest them, but try to 
encourage their presence, I have pretty well of 
their company all the year through. I see 
bullfinches, with their round black heads and 
tile-red breasts; lively chaffinches, with their 
white-barred wings ; diminutive wrens, with 
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their pert little cocked-up tails ; also speckle- 
breasted thrushes, sombre-coloured blackbirds, 
tits, robins, &c. 

Last year a couple of wagtails built in some 
ivy within sight of my window, and afforded 
me much interest by their lively manners and 
movements. Of course, with all these birds 
we get a pretty large contingent of sparrows, 
for where is there that birds can live (at least 
in this climate) that sparrows are not ? And 
how perky and plucky these not very orna- 
mental birds are ! I remember on one winter 
day, when snow was on the ground and bird 
food was scarce, I placed a large dish of 
crumbs on my lawn. The appearance of the 
dish was something unusual, and the birds for 
a time would not approach it. The sparrows, 
however, were the first to overcome their shy- 
ness. One ventured to hop on to the dish 
and carry off some of the food, and his example 
was soon followed by others of his tribe. After 
a while the rarer birds began to get rather 
tired of seeing the sparrows take off the biggest 
of the crumbs, and the finches, robins, and 
thrushes ventured, rather timidly, on to the 
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platter, but not until all the best of the pro- 
vender had been carried off or eaten. 

On a more recent occasion, too, I had 
further proof of the temerity of the sparrow. 
I threw some crumbs on the lawn for the birds 
on a cold, frosty day. For some time, how- 
ever, none flew down to pick up the food, 
although I could see many hungry robins, 
finches, and sparrows about. For a time I 
could not tell what to make of this. It so 
happened, however, that on this day it was 
very blustry, and all the bushes and trees were 
blown about by the wind, so I came to the 
conclusion that this movement made the birds 
shy and suspicious, and led them to think that 
it might mean cats or some other enemies. 
After a time some sparrows made a venture 
and began by taking the crumbs, and soon 
their example was followed by other birds. 

Of all the singing birds, about us, at least, 
the thrush is the most musically interesting. 
How melodious and varied is his song ! Last 
year we had a specially accomplished bird that 
in the evening sat high in a tree and warbled a 
most exquisite measure, always finishing up 
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with three notes of the common chord, sung 
in exquisite tones. Sometimes he would 
invert these notes, and instead of singing 
G, C, E, would make E, C, G the cadence 
of his lovely trill. The year before I heard a 
thrush that concluded his little song with four 
descending notes of the chromatic scale, sung 
in quick succession, and with perfect intona- 
tion. But one season I remember hearing a 
thrush do what I never heard of this bird 
doing before, that is — sing a phrase of the 
refrain of a popular ditty. It so happened that 
there was a cowboy about who was constantly 
whistling a popular tune as he passed up and 
down the road, and the thrush picked it up, or 
a part of it, and incorporated it into his song. 

The thrush is not, I think, counted as an 
imitative, piping bird in his singing, and cannot, 
like bullfinches, be taught tunes by hearing 
them played on a bird organ. So I fancy my 
feathered musical friend was gifted beyond his 
kind, and could not only trill his own original 
song but could add to it a little borrowed 
melody picked up from the whistling of a 
cowboy. The thrush is sometimes called the 
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English nightingale, and he well deserves the 
title. His notes have not the rich, deep 
lusciousness of the blackbird, nor the rapturous 
exuberance of the skylark, but they have a 
varied melodiousness, brightness, and liquidity 
all their own. Then how different are the 
voice registers of the three birds I have named. 
One, the skylark, is the high soprano ; the 
thrush, the mezzo-soprano; and the blackbird 
the contralto. The worst of the latter bird is 
that he gives us so little of his splendid song. 
During or after a shower he treats us to a 
taste of his quality, but as a rule we hear little 
of him till evening, when he chants a lovely 
lullaby to the setting sun for a short time before 
he retires for the night. 

And, in talking of the song of birds, it is 
worth while observing how indefinite, in the 
matter of intonation, are the notes of most bird 
songsters. Music — I mean our music — is based 
upon what is known as the diatonic scale, which 
consists of a series of notes at set regulated 
distances from each other. But birds do not 
recognise any such conventional system. The 
song of the thrush is one of the most definite 
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I know, yet his notes never or rarely corre- 
spond with the set notes of our diatonic or 
chromatic scales. Sometimes they will come 
very near to our tones or semi-tones, but only 
occasionally. Let any of my musical readers 
listen attentively to the thrush and try to 
reproduce his notes on the pianoforte, and 
they will, I think, acknowledge the truth of 
my remarks. I have lately been studying 
the song of a thrush, that delights me a good 
deal with his performances. One verse of 
his song begins with apparently two ascend- 
ing thirds, then a descending fifth, finishing 
up with something like an octave. When, 
however, I come to listen carefully to these 
notes, I find that the thirds are never quite 
exact according to our scale. They are 
neither major nor minor, but often some- 
thing between the two ; and as for the final 
note, it is so very staccato that I can hardly 
catch it, but it seems to be an interval of 
something between a seventh and an octave. 
The song of the thrush being, as I have said* 
more definite than that of most birds, it is 
in a way possible to test the intervals of his 
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song ; but with birds whose notes are higher 
in the scale and more vague in intonation, 
it is much more difficult to get an accurate 
idea of the exact notes they make. 

I sometimes think it is rather a mercy that 
the notes of birds are so high in the scale, are 
so detached or staccato in character, and have 
so little sustained volume of tone. Were it 
not so, the singing of so many birds all 
together on a summer day would be jarring 
rather than pleasing to the ear. As it is, 
we can hear scores of them trilling and piping 
away all at once without any sense of inhar- 
monious discord. Singing in the open air, has, 
of course, something to do with this. A score 
of thrushes, blackbirds, skylarks, chaffinches, 
and robins vocalising simultaneously in a room 
would be rather oppressive, but even then we 
should not experience the same sense of dis- 
sonance as we should if their notes were more 
sustained in character, and were pitched lower 
in the musical scale. 

Earlier in my remarks I have referred to 
the depredations of birds in gardens. Some 
of them, doubtless, do make very free with 

G 
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our fruit and early vegetables. But when we 
anathematise them or visit them with summary 
punishment, we are too apt to forget how much 
good they do in keeping down the numbers of 
insects, grubs, snails, &c, which, perhaps, 
would do a greater amount of mischief. Look 
at the slugs and worms that thrushes and 
blackbirds dispose of, and also notice with what 
vigour they attack their prey. Just watch a 
thrush tug at a worm half out of the ground. 
He becomes almost fierce upon the unfortunate 
lob that has caught his keen eye. Then notice 
how he will knock a snail's shell all to pieces, 
and fetch out the unhappy inmate to help to find 
himself a meal. It is now becoming generally 
understood that it is a serious thing to interfere 
too much with Nature's own order and ways. 
There is a certain balance in her arrangements 
which cannot be trifled with, except at some 
cost. And so, if we kill off too many birds, 
we run a risk of bringing upon ourselves a 
plague of insects, grubs, slugs, or other destruc- 
tive creeping things. But this is all well known 
to those interested in such questions. 

In the early spring-time it is always a 
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matter of great interest to me to watch the 
doings of the rooks. Close to my house is a 
rookery, so I see and hear pretty well of them. 
Their vocal performances are neither melodious 
nor varied, yet I like to hear their constant 
caw cawing overhead. As is well known, 
rooks go away from their homes to feed, so I 
rarely see any of them in my garden. Under 
stress of hard winter weather, when the ground 
has been covered with snow for a time, some of 
them will come on to the lawn to see what they 
can pick up, but their visits are extremely 
rare. 

The ways and habits of rooks are pretty 
well understood, but there is one thing in con- 
nection with them that sometimes amuses and 
puzzles me. Occasionally, in the very early 
morning before it is light, I am awakened by a 
sudden outburst of general caw cawing in the 
rookery. This outburst only lasts a few 
minutes, and then subsides as suddenly as it 
began. What can be the cause of this ? Has 
some young rook tumbled out of his nest and 
dropped in unexpectedly upon a family below, 
and alarmed them ; or, is it that some rakish 
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old rook has been keeping bad hours, and, in 
coming home very late, has aroused the whole 
colony ? If one of these reasons is not satis- 
factory, I must give it up. 

Cold, frosty spring weather seems to retard 
building operations among birds, as among 
other creatures, but when March comes the 
rooks are busy at their nesting places, or select- 
ing the sites for their operations. I think I 
have heard that rooks prefer to build their 
nests in old trees that are " going " at the top. 
Perhaps it is the other way about. The fact 
that they build year after year in the same 
places may tend to thin the tops of the elms or 
other trees in which they place their nests. 
Why they should select the uppermost parts of 
tall trees which are blown about so in windy 
weather, leading in some cases to casualties 
and accidents in rook families, is beyond 
me to guess. But seeing that they have a 
liking for this high life, how splendidly they 
secure their nests to meet the circumstances. 
Is it not, too, very amusing to watch rooks 
when they are busy building? There seems 
to be so much quiet activity and so much 
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consultation going on, so much fetching and 
carrying of building materials wherewith to 
construct their capacious nests. 

Somehow the sight of a bird's nest arouses 
many curious reflections in my mind. Of 
course, human beings are the superior creatures 
of the earth, and by their skill and intelligence 
they dominate all creation. Yet, how much 
they lack in the way of that natural instinct 
common to the lower orders of creatures, and, 
among others, the birds. A man does not 
build a beautiful house by instinct. In fact, 
it takes men brought up to some dozen different 
trades to build a decent house. Yet, look at 
that little wren. Without any experience or 
training, and by pure instinct, he will go and 
build a nest which is a picture to look at, 
perfectly adapted for its purpose, and just like 
the nest his mother and father built for him. 
Then, we superior creatures have to be taught 
and shown how to do everything, how to walk 
and talk, how to get our living, and how to sing 
a song. But birds, though they may at first 
watch what their parents do, very quickly are 
able to shift for themselves; they soon get 
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their own living, and, if it comes to singing, 
will warble with marvellous volubility and 
fluency, and all without precept or practice. 
If I am to sing brilliantly, I must work away 
for years at shakes, roulades, solfeggios, and 
what not, and when I have done all this, where 
am I, in the matter of song, compared with a 
thrush or a skylark? Of course, reason is 
superior to mere instinct, but I should like to 
have a large share of both. 



Spring Weather and Work. 



SOW pleasant it is after a spell of 
1 bitter cold north-east wind to feel the 
y genial breath of an early, bright, soft 
spring day. Under the influence of such 
a change, the hitherto opaque atmosphere 
becomes clear and diaphanous, the clouds 
assume definite but varied forms, and the 
distant hills that have been obscured for a 
time are distinctly seen again. The birds, too, 
become more lively, they flit about with more 
activity, they sing more cheerily, and fight with 
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more pugnacity. The tree buds that ventured 
out early in the year, and have since tried to 
go in again, burst into quick growth under the 
encouragement of mild air and sunshine, and 
the hedges begin all at once to show their tips 
of combined red and pale green. 

Unfortunately, when we do get some fine 
mild weather early in the spring, we feel that it 
is all too good to last. Perhaps it is hardly 
advisable that it should continue, for it is a 
recognised fact that a late spring is better than 
an early one for our fields and gardens. Such, 
however, are the vicissitudes of our climate, 
that it is not unusual for us to go to bed on a 
pleasant, mild evening and get up in the morn- 
ing to find the ground covered with a carpet of 
snow, and the distant hills looking like half- 
grown Alpine mountains. These abrupt changes 
impart the charm of variety to life, but are 
rather trying to the health and temper. Average 
persons, however, can get accustomed to the 
biting blast of persistent east wind. In fact, 
there are some who actually profess to like 
it, and contend that it is stimulating and 
invigorating. Well, I can understand people 
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of sluggish temperament being stung into 
unwonted activity by an easterly wind, which 
activity may be beneficial to them. But for 
myself, I simply abhor it. I have no good 
word for such a visitation, and agree with Tom 
Hood in his verses on Spring, when he says : — 

" Smitten by breezes from the land of plague, 
To me all vernal luxuries are fables, 
Oh ! where's the Spring in a rheumatic leg, 
Stiff as a table's?" 

All the same, I find I can get in some 
degree acclimatised even to an east wind. I do 
not relish it, but if it is steady and persistent 
I get used to it. Indeed, when it suddenly 
ceases and gives place to a mild warm tern- 

* 

perature, I find myself all at once unstrung, 
and, like many other persons, become liable to 
slight constitutional derangements. We often 
see in the newspapers what are called " colliery 
warnings. " Miners are cautioned that when a 
spell of high barometrical pressure is followed 
by a sudden depression disturbances may be 
expected. That is precisely what I experience 
when a change takes place after a period of dry 
cold weather, and I consequently look out 
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for depression and discomfiture. Still, with all 
its variableness, I think our climate is preferable 
to the monotony of those regions where it 
seems to be a case of either deluge or drought. 

The weather is, of course, a matter of 
considerable interest to most people, but it is 
especially so to those who live in the country. 
Much depends upon it besides mere comfort 
and convenience, especially where the produce 
of gardens and fields is a matter of some 
importance. Consequently we notice all sorts 
of little things which presage continuancy or 
change. We note whether certain birds fly 
high or low, whether frogs and snails make 
themselves unusually conspicuous, how the sky 
looks at night, and there are some country 
people who think they can judge of coming 
weather by the acuteness of their own particular 
aches and pains. For myself, I am content to 
form such conclusions as I can gather from 
noticing the barometer and thermometer. 

But there are, we know, certain con- 
ditions and circumstances when the barometer 
is not to be relied upon. For instance, when 
we are troubled with that plaguy east wind. 
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Those who have a certain kind of barometer 
will have noticed that in the printed explana- 
tions they are told that the rises and falls of the 
mercury have not their usual significance when 
the wind is blowing from the east. There is, 
too, another thing in connection with this wind 
that I have noticed, and probably others have 
too. Generally speaking the east wind is a dry 
wind, but it will at times bring us some of our 
most persistently rainy weather. Moreover, rain 
from this quarter has a certain peculiarity — and 
that is its out-and-out wetness. It often falls 
gently and insidiously, making very little fuss 
about it, but what volume there is in it ! Rain 
from the west and south-west frequently 
comes down pretty sharply, but for filling a 
rain-gauge in the shortest time give me a 
steady thick rain from the east. 

I have found this out from repeated expe- 
rience. Properly equipped, I go out in an 
ordinary west-wind rain and laugh it to scorn, 
but when it comes from the opposite side of 
the compass I know the rain generally means 
business. I have formed an idea as to the 
cause of this, which may be right or otherwise. 
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We are told that a rain drop must have a 
nucleus, and that this nucleus is a particle of 
dust or matter. Now, if it is true that the east 
wind contains an unusual amount of dust and 
grit from blowing over arid plains, then it 
follows that there are more nuclei for the 
formation of drops, and hence more rain. If 
this explanation is not satisfactory, I pass the 
problem on for others to solve. 

Another thing, too, we notice in the country, 
or at least I have, and that is the suddenness 
with which thunderstorms will sometimes break 
over us. I remember not very long ago I walked 
into the park here when I thought it was going 
to be a fine sunny afternoon. There was no 
appearance of tempest so far as I could see, 
but I had not been out half-an-hour when a 
sharp clap of thunder came right overhead, 
soon to be followed by a small deluge of rain. 
Perhaps the hills and the trees may account for 
this phenomenon, if such it can be called, but 
it is a matter that I have observed more than 
once. As many people know, the sound of 
thunder, owing to atmospheric conditions, 
carries but a short distance. If I remember 
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rightly, about sixteen miles is the limit. Con- 
sequently, in thunderstorms, when the peals 
are not very frequent, we may not notice the 
distant rumblings, and are rather astonished 
suddenly to hear a clap right over us. Is it not 
strange, too, that thunder, which sounds so loud 
and terrible, cannot be heard so far as artillery ? 
I believe I have read that the sound of the 
guns at Waterloo was heard on the south coast 
of England, which would be nearly a hundred 
miles from the field of battle. From this it 
would appear that Nature's heavy artillery in 
the matter of far-soundingness can hardly 
compare with that of Krupp. 

When we get a first taste of spring in the 
country we begin to think about our gardens. 
I live in an old-fashioned house, and my 
garden is old-fashioned to match. Colum- 
bines, snapdragons, bachelor's buttons, scillas, 
anemones, ribbon grass, and other common- 
place, but quaint, things appear year after year. 
I let them grow. I like them, for they suit 
their surroundings. Among flowers, I have a 
preference for roses and pansies. I like, how- 
ever, to see the early daffodils make their 
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appearance \ I do not object to a bed of stiff, 
stately, gay-coloured tulips. Clumps of pinks 
and carnations are a joy to me ; and as for the 
homely gillyflower, the first sniff of its fragrance 
carries me back to the days of my childhood, 
and seems to recall memories of the first 
flower that I put to my infantine nose. 

I will confess, however, to a prosaic liking 
for my kitchen garden. In the country, where 
there is no Market Hall to fly to, and no green- 
grocer round the corner, we must grow what 
we require, or buy, beg, or borrow from our 
neighbours. So, when the spring comes, I 
have an eye to the pot, and begin to think 
about the fruit and vegetables. I know it is 
not exactly economical to grow one's own 
garden stuff, and I hardly ever venture to 
calculate what my " scarlet runners " and peas 
cost me after the birds have taken toll. But I 
am compensated by the pleasure of seeing the 
things grow, and in the advantage of being 
able to have a dish of vegetables that I know 
are positively fresh. 

If, however, I were disposed to forget the 
kitchen garden, the arrival of the seedsman's 
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catalogue, which finds its way to most houses, 
would give me a reminder. It tells me of new 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, of improved 
peas that are as sweet as sugar, succulent as 
asparagus, and the size of marbles. Then the 
illustrations in these catalogues surprise and 
amuse me. The beans, peas, gooseberries, 
and currants pictured in the pages are so very 
fine and large. Somehow when I try to pro- 
duce these wonderful varieties, they do not 
always come up to the illustrations shown, 
but, I suppose, that is all the fault of my 
garden and gardening. It can't be anything 
wrong with the seed. Perish the thought ! 
Horticulture, however, like everything else, is 
progressing, and, by dint of care in selection, 
we can now easily obtain a succession of early, 
late, and mid-season fruits and vegetables of 
increased size and improved quality. 

Fine spring weather is, of course, turned to 
good account by those really interested in their 
gardens. Very often there are some arrears to 
fetch up, a few trees to put in that should, 
perhaps, have been planted in the autumn. 
Then there is probably some pruning to be 
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done, and, if so, this is the time to do it ; and, 
I may add, in case of roses, it should be done 
mercilessly. Spare the knife and spoil the 
rose might be the axiom of all those who would 
have good blooms. Then broad beans, par- 
snips, and early peas may be sown. True, you 
may have to sow them again, especially the 
latter, if there are many birds about ; but, 
barring that trifling contingency, you may, if 
you have luck, get some delicious extra early 
peas. 

Of course, everybody who knows anything 
of gardening is aware that many and all sorts of 
contingencies have to be faced by those who 
would grow good flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 
In my moments of depression and disappoint- 
ment, I sometimes think that gardening is 
about the most disheartening business I am 
acquainted with. You may do just anything 
and everything you can, and then Nature, 
apparently out of pure contrariness, will step 
in, and by doing something, or not doing some- 
thing, will frustrate all your good intentions, 
and make the results of all your labour nil. 
The rain will come at the wrong time, or the 
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sun will not shine when wanted. One night of 
nipping frost will put off all your fruit growing 
for another year. Or if your pet trees have 
survived the chills of spring, they may fall 
victims to blight. Then one's strawberries 
sometimes go "blind;" roses get mildewed; 
potatoes turn out more or less diseased; and 
the peas do not "fill." But with all these dis- 
appointments and drawbacks, the delights of a 
country garden are beyond my power to 
describe. Things will go perversely sometimes ; 
still, if judiciously and variedly arranged and 
planted, an average garden will be a delight 
for a large part of the year, and will produce 
something worth seeing and eating in spite of 
adverse conditions. 
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X. 

A Spring Day Stroll. 




HE days of spring and autumn, 
when there is a touch of crispness 
in the air, are the most delightful 
for a country walk. In full summer — that is, 
a proper summer — walking may be a trifle 
fatiguing, there may be heat and dust to en- 
counter ; moreover, there is to be considered 
the plague of flies. I suppose these little pests 
have their use in the order of nature. Indeed, 
I have read that they render some good service 
in the scavenger line of business, but I am some- 
times prone to think that their chief occupation 
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is to get into milk jugs and play about sugar 
basins, or to settle on one's nose when we are 
disposed for a nap. Some observers tell us that, 
in moving about, flies gather animalcules on 
their bodies ; and we are further told that if we 
watch flies we shall see that after they have been 
flying about for some time they rest, pick off, 
and eat the small life that has settled on their 
frames. Be this as it may, flies are pestiferous 
companions when on a summer day's walk. 

I call to mind a spring stroll I once took 
through the park here and over the adjacent 
hills. It was a lovely day for my purpose. 
Almost the first thing I passed was a grand 
old Spanish chestnut tree, reported to be two 
hundred years old or more. By the noble 
family who own it, it is, I believe, known by 
the name of " Don Pedro." It is a tree 
rather solid and squat in form, but with a 
magnificent bole. I had the curiosity to 
measure it, and found that its girth was over 
twenty-seven feet. Being leafless, I could see 
and comprehend all its intricate branch forms 
and splendid anatomy. A little further on I 
came to an avenue of beeches, and I paused 
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to note afresh how Nature's works conform 
themselves to their environment. As most 
people know, the beech, if allowed ample 
elbow room, is a full, broad-spreading tree ; 
but plant beeches pretty close together and 
they grow up straight as elms. So it is here. 
They rear themselves upright to the sky, and 
make a struggle to open out at the top where 
they get sunlight. Some of these fine trees 
have had limbs rudely amputated by winds and 
storms, and in some cases a friendly hand has 
put a plaster, in the shape of sheet-lead, over 
the part where some member has been ruth- 
lessly severed from the main trunk. 

I proceeded further, and came to a little 
pool covered over with duck-weed, a sight 
which recalled to my memory a former occasion 
when I passed this spot. A young fawn was 
then lying near this water, and, startled by my 
approach, it quickly ran away. Being, I suppose, 
young and inexperienced, this timid creature 
appeared to think that the green-covered pond 
was so much smooth turf, and proceeded to 
bound over it. I think he was slightly 
astonished to find himself in five feet of water. 
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But, like most quadrupeds, he swam naturally 
to land and was soon out of the pond and 
away over the grass. 

After a time I climbed a short, steep ascent 
and reached a spot where there is a fine distant 
prospect. I looked north-west, and there was 
the Shropshire Wrekin, looking "very like a 
whale " half emerged from a sea of flat pastoral 
landscape. Further west were the Brown and 
Titterstone Clee Hills, and just to the left of 
the latter in the far distance rose what is known 
as the Radnorshire Tump. This grey peak is 
a long way off — some forty miles — so it is only 
visible occasionally, but that day its outline 
could be distinctly seen. The air, however, 
was clear. Nature's misty curtains were for the 
time drawn aside, revealing many far distant 
peaks and hills. Still further to the south-west 
were the Abberley and Woodbury Hills, the 
latter distinguishable by its tree-tufted top. 

After a little level walk? and passing by a 
giant cedar of Lebanon, I stepped out of the 
park on to the hills. Turning to a little inlet 
in these hills I saw a small trickle of water at my 
feet, which a short way farther on appeared as 
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a thin silv'ry stream, and I began to think what 
became of this little rill. Down the valley, where 
it passes from my sight, I know it gets carried 
by a pipe under a road, and shortly finds itself 
in a prettly little pond. After resting there, it 
escapes and makes its way over several grassy 
meadows until it gets caught in the miller's 
pool. Here, in time, it finds its way into the 
wheel trough, and, after seething, surging, and 
boiling out, it quiets down and flows under 
hedges, over more meadows, widening and 
deepening as it goes, till it affords cover for 
small trout. Gathering strength and volume 
from other streams as it proceeds, and passing 
through more pools, it would soon become of 
some account, and worthy of a name of its 
own. But its path in time is crossed by a 
ready-made river, and with this it joins partner- 
ship and flows on till it reaches the Severn at 
Stourport. 

Here it becomes a very small part of one of 
the largest rivers in England, and, pursuing its 
course, it flows by picturesque Holt Fleet; then, 
tumbling into a lock, or rippling over shallows, 
it finds its way through the Pitchcroft of the 
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"faithful city," and passes under the shadow 
of the western window of Worcester's stately 
cathedral. Then it skirts Sir Edmund Lech- 
mere's seat, The Rhydd, flows through quaint 
and quiet Upton, then on near the " bloody 
field of Tewkesbury," past the ancient city of 
Gloucester, and by-and-by finds itself in the 
estuary of the Severn Sea. There the tide 
takes it out into the Bristol Channel, and per- 
chance still further into the broad Atlantic 
Ocean. Such may be the end of the little 
baby stream I saw trickling and sparkling at 
my feet. No, not necessarily the end. Sum- 
mer suns will beat upon the Atlantic. Some 
of its waters will be carried up, evaporate 
into the air, and perhaps part of my little 
stream will be converted into cloud. Then, 
should the west winds blow, this cloud will be 
brought to the shores of Mid-Wales. Then, 
hugging mountain peaks and floating over 
valleys, it may reach here, and, should the 
atmospheric conditions be suitable, may fall to 
earth as rain and help to feed the little rill from 
which it started on its career. 

Continuing my walk, I reached a hill- 
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crest where I could look south and 
south-east. Almost due south stood the 
Malvern Hills, in their majestic isolation. 
From this point of view it often interests me 
to notice how these hills seem to rise out of 
the ground all on their own account, a 
splendid, shapely mass. There stands the 
Worcestershire Beacon, and a little to the left 
that of Herefordshire. Between them runs 
the road which divides the two counties. To 
the south of the Herefordshire Beacon lies the 
British Camp Hill, and then the outline 
gradually slopes down over Eastnor and falls 
to the level ground. Looking south-east, over 
Worcester, are the Cotswold Hills, and still 
further east the Bredon, and to the left of these 
the Broadway Hills, in which direction I have 
sometimes discerned a faint line which I believe 
is Edge Hill. East and north-east the country 
is flat, save for a few rises in the ground in the 
near landscape. So flat, indeed, is this side 
of the district that, if my vision were not 
limited, I should be able to look down the 
Tame valley across the east coast to the 
Wash, and then find no mountains or hills of 
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any height to impede my view till I spied the 
Ural Mountains of Russia. 

The eminence upon which I stood is part 
of a chain o*f hills which form the last of a 
series of prominences starting in Wales and 
ending there. From the west side is a 
succession of peaks and hills, which at 
last come to almost a full stop. Well, after 
a time I began to descend into the 
valley. The sun was then setting behind 
the Clee Hills, and over the landscape I could 
see those patches of mist which are so curious 
to observe. They indicate the situations 
of little hamlets and villages, which, lying in 
hollows, I can never see under the most 
favourable conditions. But at various times, 
especially at evening, the floating mists that 
gather over them tell me where they are. The 
reason, I believe, is this : a certain amount of 
warm air rises from these little hamlets, and 
this becomes condensed into white, filmy mist 
when it meets the colder evening air above. 

Loving the country as I do, I was once a 
little amused to hear a town friend say that he 
would not live in the country all the year 
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round, "no, not for thousands." I /did not 
offer to find the money straight off ; I thought 
it would be superfluous. To a man who feels 
he must hurry off to the office "first thing in 
the morning to add something to his pile, or 
who likes to chat on 'Change, or meet his 
friends every day at his club, or who loves 
excitement and indoor entertainments, the 
country may, indeed, have small charm. He 
can scarcely comprehend what it is to watch 
for the first snowdrop, or to linger over the 
last rose of summer ; to hear and see the 
birds, and notice which stay with us in the 
winter, and which fly away and return in the 
spring, or to observe the aspect of the fields in 
winter and summer, seed time and harvest; 
to observe the procession of the seasons, or to 
contemplate the trees and flowers in all their 
varying forms and colours. All this, I suppose, 
would have small interest for my town friend, 
and I am not over anxious to pay the high 
premium he demands as the price of his 
enlightenment. 

I can well understand people, who only just 
pay the country little summer visits, forming 
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some rather wrong-headed ideas. They think it 
is all very nice then, but how about other times 
of the year ? My notion is, that to appreciate 
the country thoroughly, you must always be 
more or less on the spot. Some of the most 
charming effects and changes are often revealed 
very unexpectedly. For instance, in spring 
and summer time, we frequently get days of 
dry, warm weather, succeeded, perhaps, by a 
few hours of welcome, soft, sweet, refreshing 
rain. Then what a delightful change comes 
over the scene. Everything seems to become 
endowed with new vitality. The air is redolent 
with the perfume of flowers, a sweet scent of 
earth fills the atmosphere, and the birds seem 
to go wild with joy. Sometimes the reverse is 
the case, and we have a succession of wet 
days, followed by hours of bright sunshine, 
and this serves to make almost everything burst 
out into fresh colour, life, and fragrance. 

As for the atmospheric effects of tint, light, 
and shadow, the most beautiful of these are 
only to be caught at occasional times. In the 
summer months I sometimes get friends who 
like the picturesque to come over and see me, 
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and I hope to show them some fine views. 
When they arrive, it is often all haze. Under 
these circumstances, I am disposed to think 
they look a trifle sceptical when I tell them I 
can sometimes see the Caradoc and Church 
Stretton, the mountains of Mid-Wales, and the 
heights of Abergavenny. Perhaps I ought not 
to wonder at it when the view happens 
to appear so limited. The worst of it 
is that probably a few hours after they 
have departed, all the distant hills appear 
in sight, sometimes clothed in dark indigo, 
sometimes in a luminous pearly grey, 
and sometimes in a delicate, soft, misty 
blue. In fact, where you have a far prospect, 
the colour and effects are ever varying, and to 
catch some of the most transient and beautiful 
of these you must, as I have said, be on the 
spot. 
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death deprived of some of its terrors, for it is 
possible to imagine that "after life's fitful fever" 
it will not be so bad to lie in peace amid such 
calm and sweet surroundings. Indeed, my 
fancy sometimes carries me a step further, and 
I am given to wish that death were a kind of 
trance, a dimly-conscious state, such as we often 
experience before we fairly awake in our beds, 
when we seem aware of sounds and surround- 
ings, though in a state of dozing semi-insensibility. 
Then it might be anything but unpleasant to lie 
in some pretty country churchyard, to listen to 
the sound of the bells, to hear the rolling tones 
of the organ, and the voices of the singers. But 
such dreams and fancies are vain ; these sounds 
are not for the " dull cold ear of death." 

Our village churchyard is a good specimen 
of its kind. In the middle stands a hoary yew 
tree, getting thin at the top with age, but with a 
broad, rugged, gnarled trunk. I have heard 
various reasons given for the appearance of yew 
trees in old churchyards. I will mention two. 
One is that the yew is the western representative 
of the eastern palm, and that its branches used 
to be required for Palm Sunday services. The 
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other reason ascribed is that, in the old days of 
the archers, bows were made of yew tree wood, 
and that to help to ensure a supply of the 
needful timber it was customary to plant yews in 
churchyards. I am not in a position to give 
accepted authorities for these statements, but 
the fact that yew trees are generally found 
growing in old churchyards suggests that there 
were reasons beyond those of mere appearance. 
Our churchyard, I am happy to say, is not 
disfigured by too many ugly big vaults. There 
are one or two abominations in the form of 
hideous, brick, box-shaped constructions with a 
stone laid at the top. There are also specimens 
of those large pretentious erections, covering 
considerable space, and guarded with railings 
as though they were prison cells. 

Possibly in the old days of body-snatching it 
was considered meet and right, and in some 
places even necessary, to protect the remains of 
relatives and friends from the depredations 
of ghoulish robbers. In contrast, however, to 
such lugubrious constructions as those I have 
described, there is one notable dark marble stone, 
standing in a quiet corner of our churchyard. 
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It is very simple and unpretentious in character, 
though it covers the remains of one who was 
a peer of the realm, and whose line, which 
comprised famous scholars and lawyers, could, 
I have read, be traced far back, perhaps to the 
time of the Conquest. Then, as in most old 
churchyards, we have some of those moss- 
grown, weather-beaten tombstones, several of 
which recline in weary, drooping positions; 
others that have sunk deep into the ground as if 
they were anxious to reach the remains of those 
whose names they record, and on many of 
which stones the reading has become almost 
illegible with age. 

And this reminds me that I once had a 
curious experience in connection with one of 
these hoary gravestones. Close to the path 
leading to a church that I attended for many 
years, stood an old tombstone, on which the 
name was so obliterated by time that I had 
never read what it was. The owners of that 
stone, however, for some reason, chose to have 
it cleaned and refurbished, and its writing made 
clear. I was rather startled when I looked at 
it in its restored form. I could then read the 
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name distinctly, and, strange to say, it was my 
own — surname and Christian name complete ! 
This came upon me as a bit of a surprise, and 
I felt disposed to feel my pulse and make sure 
that I was above ground ; but, finding I was 
still in the flesh, the momentary shock subsided, 
and I soon came to regard the stone with 
stolid complacency, and even began to think 
that the name would not make a bad line for 
my little record when the time came. 

In my churchyard rambles, I am always on 
the lookout for original and characteristic 
epitaphs, but I find few. We know there are 
some very quaint and curious ones in existence, 
and I used to be able to recollect a whole 
string of them. I will only now venture to 
repeat one, which I like to remember on 
account of its extreme brevity. It consists of 
only two words — " Thorpes' corpse." Nothing, 
I think, could well be shorter than that. In 
our churchyard the epitaphs are usually of the 
general stock order, but there are two inscrip- 
tions that interest me. One is on the tomb of 
our late rector, and it runs thus : " I have heard 
of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 

J 
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mine eye seeth Thee." That strikes me as being 
impressive and appropriate. The other is on 
a stone put up to the memory of a little child, 
and it reads : " Here rests until the day dawn," 
&c, &c. That, I think, is terse, simple, and 
suggestive. 

Ah me ! when I look round our church- 
yard I often think what a sad story it tells of 
the pathos and tragedy of every-day life and 
death. There lies one who left us almost as 
soon as he had reached manhood. An innocent 
garden game one day, a chill, a short illness, 
and a death-bed, leaving behind him a young 
widow and an unborn child, whose face he 
would never see, and whose baby lips he would 
never press. How sad, unutterably sad ! 
There lies a little child, a bright little fellow, 
the hope and joy of his young parents ; but ere 
the bud had unfolded its leaves there came the 
chilling, nipping frost, and a churchyard stone 
tells the rest. And there is the grave of a wife 
and mother, who for years struggled against 
pain and disease, till, worn out with the strife, 
she succumbed. Yes, and there stands the 
tomb of one who bore years of agony with 
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exemplary patience. Always good humoured 
and cheerful, he endured his sufferings with 
splendid resignation, and practised that Chris- 
tian fortitude he so often preached. Then, I 
fear, that even in our churchyard, as in others, 
there lie some whose lives were not beyond 
reproach, and whose deaths were not heroic ; 
but, even over these, loving hands have reared 
affectionate tributes to their memory. The de 
movtuis maxim is generally held in great respect, 
in spite of the fact that it may sometimes 
restrict comment if we are only to speak good 
of the dead. Still, there are few lives, even of 
the most abandoned, in which there are not a 
few bright pages ; or, at any rate, some that are 
less dark than others. 

But I am wandering from our country 
churchyard, and may as well wander a little 
further, and glance at some of the country 
churches and parsons in our neighbourhood. I 
own I am given to visiting strange churches ; 
indeed, I call myself a "peripatetic Protestant. ,, 
Hence I am familiar with most of the village 
churches within reasonable distance of my 
home. Somehow I like to vary my sermon 
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vintage, consequently I try other brands occa- 
sionally, and wander to other parishes. In a 
near village to us (Clent) is a parson of the 
strong and lusty type ; a robust man, physically 
and Christianly considered. Sometimes I see 
him on his tricycle, powlering along the road 
at fire-engine speed ; and sometimes I hear of 
him going out into the highways and by-ways, 
or rather on to the hills, and preaching to the 
crowds who assemble there on holiday occa- 
sions. Fearless and vigorous, he seems ready, 
for anything and anybody, and I sometimes 
think that if it came to a tussle with the Devil 
the latter might not come off first best. 

Then, in a village not far away, is another 
parson of the downright type. His sermons 
considerably interest me. He is very much at 
home in his own church, and he talks to his 
congregation in a very clear, outspoken fashion. 
He seems to say in effect : " Look here, you 
people, you've heard my text. I've explained 
it, and you must understand it and believe it. 
There must be no nonsense, you know. It is 
of no use your coming here and making believe 
you are Christians without you act as such. 
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My text is as plain as a pikestaff, and you've 
got to comprehend it and follow it out in your 
daily life. That's what you have to do, so let 
us have no sophistry, hesitation, or humbug." 
This parson is a good, go-along sort of man, 
pretty much at his ease everywhere ; and, as I 
have hinted, very much at home in his own 
parish and church. I shall not readily forget 
the first time I went to one of his Sunday 
afternoon services. I knew him, and he knew 
me, but I was not certain he would recognise 
me at the further end of his church. What, 
however, was my astonishment when, during 
the singing of one of the canticles, he stepped 
out of his reading desk, and, walking down to 
me, whispered in my ear, "Come over and 
have some tea at the rectory after the service." 
Not very far from this church is another 
(Belbroughton) of a different type, both as 
regards the edifice and the clergyman. This 
happens to be a good old college living, 
and consequently it usually falls into the 
hands of some good, well-seasoned scholar. 
When these college livings become vacant 
they are offered, I believe, to the oldest 
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fellows of the college in turn ; and, as this 
is a living worth having, it is usually taken 
by some well-matured academic, and the parish 
gets a learned, book-loving parson. Whether it 
is altogether owing to this fact that the church 
is suffered to remain in a deplorably musty 
condition, I don't know ; but certain it is that 
it is in a lamentable state of dinginess. The 
present rector, however, is making an effort to 
do what some of his predecessors should have 
done; also, I hope, to undo what some of them 
allowed to be accomplished. When you 
approach this church, so picturesque externally, 
you naturally expect to see old-fashioned beauty 
and excellence in its interior. Old-fashioned 
vandalism ! The church has a side aisle 
divided from the nave by a series of arches. 
Will it be believed that two of these arches have 
been made into one, making a hideous line, and 
all to allow of an ugly gallery being carried from 
the west end almost into the middle of the 
church ? Then there are high-backed pews, 
mouldy walls, and a general neglectfulness not 
often found in churches in these modern days. 
We sometimes hear archaeologists rave against 
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modern church restoring. All the same, if 
restoration means scraping dirty whitewash 
from walls, removing ugly old pews, and 
abolishing abominable galleries, and obliterating 
all traces of vandalism " parsonified " and 
churchwardened, then I am on the side of the 
restorers, and I hope they will soon be allowed 
to try their hands on the edifice I have 
described. 

I will only refer to one more church (Broom), 
and that because it is of a different order from 
any other church with which I am acquainted in 
our locality. The village in which it is situated 
is very small, and the church matches it in its 
diminutive proportions. The edifice is not 
lovely in design, but its deformities are so 
concealed by ivy that it really looks quite 
picturesque. The service is of almost primitive 
simplicity. There is no pulpit in the church, 
nor is there an organ or even an apology for 
one in the form of a harmonium. The leading 
resident — I might say the squire of the place — 
starts the tunes from a pitch pipe, and sings, 
bass, while the rector "puts in" the tenor. This 
clergyman is of the old-fashioned school. He 
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dons no cassock, and, if my memory serves me, 
no white dog-collar encircles his reverend neck, 
as is the manner with most Anglican "priests." 
He is content to be a country clergyman. 
When it comes to sermon time he quietly 
takes his position at the lectern, and gives 
his congregation a simple, homely preach- 
ment. He does not, so far as I have heard, 
deal with doctrinal questions which are apt 
to puzzle people, and set them thinking too 
much. He gives out his text, explains it in an 
easy, intelligible manner, puts in a few descrip- 
tive notes and historical touches, draws a moral, 
and then seems to finish up with a sort of 
" Bless you, my children ; go home and be 
good." The whole service is very primitive 
and unaffected, almost Arcadian in its simplicity, 
and seems to carry one back to the old days of 
happy, rural England. 

Many stories are told of the extremely 
unconventional ways that obtain in this little 
village. I have heard that at one time, when 
the parson was unwell, or called away from 
home, he sent word to his principal parishioners 
that there would be no service, and the church 
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be closed. I can hardly credit such a story, 
and possibly it is as apocryphal as the tale we 
have heard of the old village clerk who gave 
out : "There won't be no service in this church 
this afternoon, parson's goin' out a fishing." 
"No," said the churchwarden, correcting him, 
"officiating." 
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first fork he stops ; and, feeling he is more or 
less secure, he looks round in a knowing sort 
of way, as much as to say, " Catch me, mister 
man, if you can." If, however, I make a little 
further demonstrative movement, off he climbs 
to the next storey, and so on till he reaches 
the top of the tree. Here he remains till I 
have gone far away. 

Gamekeepers, especially in some districts, 
regard squirrels as enemies ; but how many 
creatures they regard as foes. It is doubtful, 
however, if the squirrel does any damage 
worth speaking of; and they are so lively, 
nimble, and amusing in their movements 
and ways that, if I could have my will, 
gamekeepers should be compelled to treat 
them tenderly. Squirrels, I know, are credited 
with doing a little poaching sometimes in the 
way of eating the eggs of small birds, but 
whether they do any real mischief of this 
sort may be a matter for doubt. There are, I 
believe, several kinds of squirrels in existence, 
some of them larger than those we see in this 
country. Indeed, it is said that the European 
squirrel is the most diminutive of his order. 
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Like many other creatures, he changes his 
colour somewhat at various seasons, and wears 
a redder coat in summer than in winter. His 
bushy tail is supposed to be something more 
than a mere ornament or appendage. I am 
not aware that he is known to suspend himself 
by it from the branches of trees, after the 
manner of some monkeys, but he is said to use 
it as a sort of parachute to check momentum 
when leaping from one position to another. I 
have read, too, that a squirrel, when crossing 
water on a piece of wood or bark, will hoist his 
tail as a sort of sail to catch the breeze and 
help him on his voyage. Anyway, he is what 
the Americans call a " spry little cuss," whose 
alert movements and cunning ways are always 
more or less diverting and interesting to 
observe. 

In the country we, of course, get consider- 
able entertainment from watching the behaviour 
and habits of sundry and various creatures, 
both furred and feathered. There is one place 
not far from my house that is a favourite haunt 
of rabbits. Sometimes in the evening I go out 
about their feeding time, and at this particular 
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spot I see the ground covered with rabbits 
young and old. On my approach, what a 
stampede and scamper there is ! In almost the 
twinkling of an eye they have all found their 
way to their holes at the roots of one or two big 
trees. I sometimes amuse myself by waiting in 
sight of these holes to watch the result. I keep 
still for five or ten minutes, then one more 
venturesome bunny than the rest puts his head 
out of one of these holes and peeps round. 
He goes back and, probably, communicates to 
his relations that all is well and the coast clear. 
He soon reappears, and is followed by others of 
his kin. I remain quiet, and very quickly more 
of my furred friends emerge from various holes 
and begin to scatter themselves about. 

Some of them soon become intent upon 
victuals, while others rear themselves on their 
hind legs and " fondle their own harmless faces," 
as the Laureate says. Some do a little playful 
coquetting and courting. A lively young buck 
will lose sight of one of the " contrary " sex 
he is interested in. He mounts on to his hind 
legs, pricks up his ears in a comical way, and 
peers round to see where she is in the long 
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grass. Seeing a movement, he drops on to his 
feet and follows. Perchance she has moved off 
again, and then he is up on his hind legs 
prospecting as before. When, however, I have 
watched the proceedings of the bunnies long 
enough, I make a decisive movement, and then 
I see a forest of little white tails scurrying 
along, and before I well know that I have 
changed my position there is not a rabbit within 
view. 

Sometimes in the course of my rambles I 
come across a dead mole. What curious looking 
creatures they are, and how splendidly adapted 
for their mode of life ! Living underground, 
and having little use for eyes, their optics are of 
the most rudimentary order; but what big, 
spade-like paws they are furnished with in 
order to enable them to burrow and dig their 
way about in the earth ! The curious thing, 
however, is to notice what shiny, sleek skins 
they usually have. Living below the ground, 
one might think they would be of the earth 
earthy, and distinctly grimy from living in the 
soil. Not at all. I saw one the other day, 
and his skin was as glossy and clean as a 
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sable-skin. Probably the little coats of these 
creatures are used for higher purposes than the 
common moleskin garments worn by certain 
orders of the working classes. Possibly sables 
and seal skins and other fur garments are not 
always what they are represented to be. I am 
pretty certain they are not ; though whether 
the skins of rabbits, moles, stoats, and weasels 
are made to do duty for higher and better things 
is more than I will venture to assert. 

In the course of the spring season how 
often do we get a spell of lovely weather — pre- 
mature summer, in fact — and then how the 
aspect of the country undergoes a rapid and 
delightful change. Almost all the trees burst out 
into full leaf. The oaks, which are always late, 
unfold their red-yellow buds, and begin quickly 
to expand their broad leaves. The air resounds 
with the song of birds. The chaffinch trills 
his monotonous little song unceasingly from 
morning till night. The cuckoo is constantly 
heard chanting his familiar, longed-for note, the 
laughing chuckle of the giant woodpecker 
frequently greets the ear, and every now and 
then we hear what I suppose is a son of the 
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thrush who last year picked up the refrain of 
the cow-boy's song, and he now gives us an 
abbreviated version of the ditty his father 
piped so exquisitely last year. 

The gardens become gay with the blooms 
of early summer flowers. The strawberries 
come into flower, giving promise of a good 
crop of fruit, which we hope may be realised. 
The apple bloom is a glory to see. Then 
the fields and meadows ! Is there a more 
lovely sight than a smiling field of butter- 
cups and daisies? A close, crop-cut lawn 
may look very neat and trim, but it will not 
in the spring time of year compare with a 
rich meadow of fresh, green grass, mellowed 
with a lovely fringe of golden buttercups 
Then the woods. I sometimes walk into a 
cover near here, and for a moment I think the 
sky has fallen. The ground is a mass of the 
azure blue of wild hyacinths. What a pity it 
is that the bloom of the blue-bell lasts for so 
short a time, for the sight of such exquisite 
colour in large breadths is indeed beautiful to 
behold. 

The lovely appearance of the country 
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in the early summer of the year ought to 
have a chastening, refining, and elevating 
influence upon pleasure seekers and others, 
who leave the busy haunts of men for a 
little holiday and recreation. I suppose it 
has this effect upon some, but not on 
all. Indeed, to see how some "trippers" 
behave when they come to spend a few hours 
in the country is to feel scant respect for 
a large number of one's fellow creatures. 
Close here are some hills that have been 
free to all comers from time immemorial. 
The consequence is that on holiday occasions 
crowds of people visit this locality, and some 
of them, by their peculiar ways of enjoying 
themselves, become a positive nuisance. Their 
utter wantonness and love of mischief are 
deplorable. They delight to cut their ignoble 
initials on trees and seats. If they see a paling 
loose they must pull it down, and if there is not 
one loose they will often make one so. Not 
very long ago some strong iron hurdles were 
put up in a field through which these " trippers " 
and others pass on their way to the hills. 
Strong as these hurdles were, some of them 

K 
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were soon broken down. Sheer wantonness 
and love of destruction ! 

The hills themselves have had to be pro- 
tected from the depredations of those who 
benefit by them. Conservators have been 
appointed and money has been subscribed to 
employ a custodian or custodians to prevent 
people from doing damage. It is pitiful to 
think that pleasure seekers cannot come and 
roam freely about these grand hills, with all 
their lovely surroundings, without having to be 
looked after like mischief-loving imbeciles. Then 
on special occasions, such as Bank Holidays, 
when people are let loose to enjoy themselves by 
Act of Parliament, these hordes of excursionists 
do not forget to leave their little marks behind 
them in the form of paper in which they have 
wrapped up their victuals. It would pay some 
enterprising paper-maker to do a little gleaning 
in this locality after a Bank Holiday. Pleasure 
seekers require food to eat, and pretty well 
of it, when they come out holidaying ; and 
perhaps it is too much to expect them to have 
sufficient decency to abstain from flinging their 
greasy papers about all over the landscape. 
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Then there are those whose notion of 
enjoyment is to get a trap and take a long 
drive into the country on holiday occasions. 
Not long since I counted a nice load. There 
were five hulking fellows, four women, and 
three children, besides the driver, all drawn by 
one poor lean horse. I watched this cargo 
being dragged up a steep hill, yet not one of 
the lazy louts in the trap offered to step down to 
lighten the weight the wretched beast was 
struggling to pull along. There are certain 
philosophers who preach to us a good deal 
about universal brotherhood, and the nobility 
and grandeur of the great human family, but 
when I witness the selfishness, the coarseness, 
and, alas ! the brutality of certain members of 
the great family when out pleasuring, I do not 
feel proud of the relationship. Perhaps in 
time the masses will learn better. There is 
certainly room for improvement. 
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Summer Signs and Sounds. 




HERE are two sounds in the country 

that I like to hear. One is the 

whetting of the scythe, the other the 
song of the corncrake. I cannot say that 
either of these sounds is particularly musical. 
Indeed, it savours of hyperbole to speak of the 
sing-through-a-comb-like croak of the corn- 
crake as a song, yet it is a sound so asso- 
ciated with spring and summer, so suggestive 
of long-grass meadows and hay fields, that to 
me it is delightful to hear. Then the whetting 
of the scythe. I love to see three or four men 
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at work mowing in a field. With what a swish 
the scythe goes through the juicy grass, and 
ever and anon the mower takes his whetstone 
out of his wallet and sharpens his rough blade 
with a ring and a clang that yields a rustic 
music all its own. I suppose, as time goes on, 
we shall hear less of the whetstone and the 
scythe. Every year more grass is cut with the 
machine, and every year we hear more of the 
ruttle and rattle of the modern mower and see 
less of the primitive implement. 

In a few years, perchance, the old- 
fashioned scythe with which grass has been cut 
from time immemorial will become almost as 
obsolete as the flail. Reaping, mowing, and 
drilling by machinery are fast supplanting 
the older methods of husbandry, and the 
modern agriculturist now comes " wi' his kettle 
o' steam, buzzin and mazin the blessed fields wi* 
the DiviPs own team," as the '^Northern 
Farmer" says, and fills the air with buzzings 
and rumblings unknown to country folk in 
generations back. But this is an age of 
progress and development. The old order 
changeth, and everything must give way to 
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quicker and cheaper methods of work and 
production. 

With respect to the corncrake, or landrail, 
it is a bird which, like the prompter at an 
amateur dramatic performance, is often heard 
much and seen not at all. I have tried to get 
a sight of the corncrake many times, but have 
only once or twice succeeded. This bird, I 
suppose, is strong on the leg, but weak on the 
wing. Anyway, he has to be sorely pressed before 
he will leave the ground and take to flight. You 
hear him in some tall grass, and you make for 
the place whence the sounds proceed and hope 
literally to get a rise out of him. You soon, 
however, hear that he has eluded you, and is 
now croaking from another spot. You follow, 
only to find that he has run off to another 
place. And so you may go on without much 
chance of getting him to show himself. 

Speaking of the corncrake, or landrail, 
recalls to my mind how many birds have more 
than one name. There is the tomtit or tit- 
mouse, the pipit or titlark, the robin or ruddock, 
the blackcap or mock nightingale, the bee-eater 
or gnat-snapper, the yellow bunting or yellow- 
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hammer, the chaffinch or piefinch, the green- 
finch or linnet, the redwing or wind thrush, 
the ring ouzel or moor blackbird, the nuthatch 
or nutjobber, the nightjar or goatsucker, the 
shrike or butcher bird, the dipper or water 
ouzel. Several birds have even more than two 
familiar names : such as the thrush, which is 
known as the throstle and mavis; and the 
pewit, which is also the plover and lapwing. 
Some of these names doubtless denote the 
same bird in different localities, but ordinary 
people do not draw fine distinctions. 

Looking from my window, I am often much 
interested to watch the behaviour of the animals 
that are turned out to graze in the meadow I 
have before described. Not long ago a mare 
and young foal were tenants of this pasture, 
and they afforded me considerable diversion. 
Sometimes the foal would lie down for a time 
almost motionless, and then the mother would 
stand over it with a patient, anxious, maternal 
look. Sometimes the reverse would take place, 
and the old mare, being tired, would lie down. 
Then the young foal would stand by with a 
look of impatience, as if wondering why his 
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mother did not come and run about the field 
instead of lying lazily there, for occasionally 
this little foal is taken with great fits of energy. 
At such times it goes to its mother and seems to 
say, " You just see this infant run," and away it 
goes, scampering round the field at a mad pace, 
occasionally kicking up its hind legs, and frisk- 
ing about in the most wild, frolicsome manner. 
The old mare looks on in the most benign way, 
and seems evidently quite satisfied with her 
infant's lively performances. 

As I look at this long-legged little foal I 
sometimes think what lanky, gawky creatures 
we should appear if we came into this world 
with our arms and legs about full size and only 
our bodies left to grow. Certainly, in their pro- 
portions, foals, calves, and lambs are comical to 
behold in the first period of their existence. I 
may, however, just mention that one of the 
most amusing things that I have seen in this 
meadow occurred when two pigs made their 
appearance in it. There were some cows in the 
pasture at the time, and two of these seemed to 
resent the intrusion of the pigs. They made 
for them, tossing their heads in angry mood. 
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But the pigs did not condescend to take any 
notice of these hostile demonstrations. They 
went rooting along with their snouts near the 
ground, evidently oblivious of the fact that pork 
might perchance go up unexpectedly. And the 
cows, shaking their heads, backed and backed 
as the pigs advanced, till at last they turned 
their tails on the inferior creatures with a sort 
of disgust, and proceeded to console themselves 
by feeding after their manner. 

As the season progresses we soon reach 
midsummer, and then the tree leaves lose their 
fresh spring tints, and become pretty much one 
uniform, mature green. The next change will 
be one that heralds their fall, and for that 
we are in no haste. Generally speaking, it is in 
the summer time of year that we begin to take 
a little extra interest in gardens, and watch to 
see how far the hopes of spring are being 
realised. The pleasures of anticipation are a 
considerable element in the matter of gardening. 
Earlier in the year we notice with interest the 
appearance of all the signs of new and returning 
life, and as time goes on we begin to reckon 
what the result is likely to be. Judging by my 
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garden, however, it is usually a fine year for 
groundsel. 

I confess I find a decided pleasure in 
plucking nice fat weeds, but it seems to me 
that to take up one handful of groundsel is only 
to make room for another bigger handful to 
grow. I often wish that something good and 
eatable would come up of its own accord, in the 
same ready way — green peas, for instance. If 
they did, ducks would soon be scarce in the 
land. It may be that some of the weeds we so 
despise would be good eating if we took a little 
pains in the cooking of them. I certainly 
know, from my own experience, that young 
nettles properly cooked are as nice to eat as any 
spinach. Perhaps groundsel, fitly prepared, might 
be a delectable vegetable ; but I am not given to 
experimenting myself, and like to leave to others 
the honour and glory of being the pioneers 
and discoverers of any new and good thing. 

At the midsummer time of year I am 
frequently tempted to take a saunter out of 
doors late in the evening. There is often at 
such a time a delicious stillness, with a lovely 
twilight, that to me is very fascinating. 
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Low down on the horizon in the north-west 
there is a glory of amber and gold, the remains 
of the loitering sunset. Higher in the sky the 
evening star tries to shine, but has to pale its 
ineffectual fire in the evening light that still 
remains. Silvery-winged moths flicker about, 
and every now and then a bat flits across my 
path. In the general quietness that now prevails 
I notice occasional sounds that I scarcely hear, 
or I should say heed, in the busier hours of the 
day. The song birds have all gone to rest ; 
even the blackbird has finished his evensong. 
Yet I hear, every now and then, the monotonous 
tweek and twitter of some small birds in the 
trees and hedges. Gradually their sounds 
become scarce, and at last they are silent. 

Every now and then the sound of bells 
comes wafted on the breeze from a distant 
church where the ringers are making overtime 
by having a late practice. The notes of a flute, 
horn, or other instrument occasionally reach 
me from the village. Then a dog will break 
the silence with his bark, and when he does so 
he generally elicits a response from another of 
his kind. At times I hear the rumbling of 
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carriage wheels in the high road, and occasion- 
ally the rolling and puffing of a distant railway 
train. Then, near me in the meadow, I hear 
the kine crunching the grass and taking their 
late supper. Happy creatures. What long 
meal-times they enjoy. Just as long as they 
can stand. They are eating now, and when I 
draw up my blind to-morrow morning, perhaps 
between three and four o'clock, I shall find 
them busily engaged in taking their first early 
breakfast. 

I am tempted to loiter out of doors, 
thinking I will wait till it is dark. Vain 
thought ! There is no real night, and no real 
darkness, at this time of the year. The 
twilight will linger and linger on " till day sur- 
prises it." So I turn my steps houseward, 
reflecting that, attractive as the country is to 
me at all seasons, it is very lovely in the prime 
of the sweet summer time. 
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and surroundings of rural England are not 
without differences and variety. For instance, 

* 

where I live the country is distinctly hilly, and 
on clear days we can, as I have before stated, 
see some distant Welsh mountains ; but if I 
travel twenty miles, and cross over into a 
neighbouring shire, I come into quite another 
kind of scenery. The land there is flat, and it 
is not often you get a peep into an adjacent 
parish; but it is a sweet, placid, peaceful, 
pastoral country, fruitful, and, I might almost 
say, overflowing with milk and honey. More- 
over, it abounds with birds, beasts, game, and 
vermin. 

My friend whom I visit is a dear lover of 
natural life, and although he preserves and 
shoots, live stock is comparatively unmolested 
on his property, and fur and feathers abound. 
Owls build in the ivy that grows up the 
walls of the house (Berry Hall, Solihull), 
and the air frequently resounds with the song 
of many birds. From the room in which I 
sometimes sit to write, I often look out of 
the window and see a stately cock pheasant 
preening his plumage on the lawn; and it is 
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almost impossible to peep out at any time 
without seeing numbers of rabbits frisking and 
playing about as though there were no such 
things as guns and gamekeepers. 

Close to the house stands a mammoth 
rookery. It is getting a little the worse for 
wear now. Some few years ago two hundred 
and fifty nests could be counted in it, but the 
number has much decreased of late, mainly 
because the tree tops are getting damaged in 
consequence of the rooks being too numerous. 

Furthermore, I may mention that, for some 
occult reason, this immediate land is visited 
at certain seasons by large numbers of glow- 
worms. These fascinating creatures are some- 
what mysterious in their habits, but they favour 
this spot, and at times may be counted by the 
hundred not far from the house. It is indeed 
a pretty sight to go out in the evening and see 
the pale, poetic light of these curious little 
insects shining out among the grass, and 
sometimes upon the gravel of the drive. I do 
not pretend to be " up" in glow-worms, but I 
think it is understood that it is the female worm 
that glows and attracts the other sex by the 
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display of her delicate phosphorescent light. 
Further, I believe the male worm has wings. 
The female is wingless, but is endowed with 
illuminating power instead. 

The country of which I now write is agricul- 
tural, and the land is mostly owned by two or 
three well-to-do landlords. The result is some- 
thing very different from what, alas, is seen in 
many parts of the country. The land, which 
is good, is, as a rule, well tilled; the farm 
houses in excellent condition, and, in some 
cases, quaintly picturesque. Indeed, on this 
estate, there are three of the prettiest old half- 
timbered farmsteads that you could be expected 
to find in a day's march. One of them has been 
drawn and painted by many a local artist, 
and on fine summer days one or two amateurs 
may often be seen sketching the homestead, 
with its quaint porch, its ancient, small-paned 
windows, and its moat, or, at least, what remains 
of it. 

Like many similar farms, it has been 
"restored," and, in this case, with considerable 
taste and care. Superfluous whitewash has 
been removed, and the wood-work has been 
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exposed, but not blackened up to contrast 
too violently with the white of the building, as 
is the case with many restorations. Two miles 
off is a village (Hampton-in-Arden) where the 
land is owned by a gentleman of taste and means 
and famous name, who also takes a pride in 
making the houses and cottages on his estate 
look as picturesque and pleasing to the eye as 
conditions will permit. The result is a number 
of cottages which, for tasteful and artistic 
restoration and arrangement, will bear com- 
parison with any rural architecture with which 
I am acquainted. 

It is very much the fashion of certain people 
to denounce large and rich landlords, and to 
declaim against the existence of extensive 
estates. To look at the well-cared-for property, 
and the comfortable homes and cottages that 
dot the landscape about the country I am 
describing, is to feel that there is much to 
be said on the other side of the question. My 
friend owns a fair stretch of land, and is 
constantly adding to his acres. He, like 
several of the neighbouring landlords, is a well- 
to-do man, and he takes a pride in improving 

M 
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his property. Some little time ago he bought a 
row of dilapidated cottages which were any- 
thing but beautiful to the eye, or comfortable, I 
should think, to live in. He very soon changed 
their condition, and improved their appearance. 
By putting in a bow window in some cases, and 
by placing wood-work trellis round the doors, 
and generally painting and repairing, he quickly 
made these cottages look homely, comfortable, 
and pretty. 

In some cases, too, he plants evergreens 
about his farmsteads, and puts what I call 
" eyebrows " over the windows in the form of a 
little shelf of tiles, and by so doing breaks 
up any plain flatness of appearance with glints 
of shadow, giving the houses light and shade 
relief. On his estate there is also a mill, with 
its accompanying mill pond. Formerly it 
belonged to a miller, and it was allowed to get 
into a very neglected, creaky, worn-out condition. 
My friend bought it, and very soon he played 
magic with it. The old, tumble-down, worn-out 
machinery was soon replaced by new appliances, 
and improvements were made without stint. 
The result is that the present tenant now has, 
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perhaps, as good a mill of its kind to work with 
as any in the county. 

And so it is, I may say, all over the pro- 
perty. Anything that a tenant can reason- 
ably desire to enable him to do his farming 
better and more profitably is provided with a 
free but judicious hand. I am afraid, however, 
that if my friend counted up the cost of all he 
has done in improving his property he would 
find that it produces him a very lean interest in 
the way of rent. But estate mending is his 
hobby, and he does not mind spending money 
to make his property well cared for, and to 
enable his tenants to prosper. 

Under such conditions as these, farmers 
ought to do as well as they can anywhere, yet I 
have had opportunities of seeing that there are 
some slothful, ne'er-do-well men who will fail 
no matter what is done for them. For some 
years there was a tenant farmer on this property, 
who, in spite of all favourable circumstances, 
seemed to insist upon going from bad to worse. 
His case, in the end, became hopeless. Now, 
it so happened, that close to his farm lived 
an energetic young man, who began by having 
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a cottage and one or two fields. He was an 
active and industrious fellow, who rose up early 
and late took rest, and ate the bread of care- 
fulness. Even in the recent very bad years for 
farming, he managed to go on and prosper. As 
time went on, he applied to have more land, 
and fields were taken from the slothful farmer 
previously mentioned and rented to him. 

In this way he went on, till at last he 
became the tenant of the whole farm which 
had been so badly managed by the unjust 
steward — I mean the unprosperous evicted 
farmer. I mention this just to show that of 
two men working land of the same quality and 
under like conditions, one will go to the bad 
and the other succeed. Similar results may 
often be seen in other parts of the country. At 
a time when farming was at its very worst, I 
remember walking by a farm that looked in a 
flourishing condition ; I made some enquiries, 
and found that the farmer was an energetic, 
sharp man, always up and doing, and making 
the best of the land. The result was that he 
prospered at a time when many men of his kind 
were falling to pieces. It is true he had good 
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land to work, and, starting with this advantage, 
by the aid of his own enterprise and energy, he 
was able to pull through some very hard years. 
In reference to what I have previously said 
about rich landlords, it seems to me that as 
time goes on more estates are likely to come 
into the possession of the rich commercial 
class. If so, I can hardly think that this can be 
anything but an advantage to those who till the 
soil. Of course, many of our landed nobility 
and gentry have town property, which is 
increasing in value, and which enables them to 
stand the depreciation of their country estates. 
When, however, a landowner has only agricul- 
tural land to depend upon, he must in many 
cases be hardly pressed in distressful agricultural 
times. Even a good-sized country estate can 
scarcely stand the strain of such years as we 
have recently experienced, and still less the 
"charges" that may have been put upon the 
property by successive owners. An estate may 
be entailed and pass into the possession of the 
eldest son, but, as a rule, something has to be 
allowed out of it for other members of the 
family. These charges, in time, may weigh 
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down a property, and so cause it to pass into 
new hands. 

As I have already mentioned and shown, 
the agricultural community are likely to benefit 
by having landlords from among the wealthy 
commercial class. Of course, rich landlords 
may be "close" and cheese-paring, but poor 
landlords must be careful from sheer necessity. 
As a rule, well-to-do landowners like to improve 
their estates, and regard land-owning as a little 
luxury, which they are willing to pay for by 
accepting a very low "rate of interest on their 
outlay. When, therefore, we hear people talk 
about reviving peasant proprietors, I can fancy 
what many tenants would be likely to say if they 
were asked to buy their holdings. I hardly 
think they would be disposed to " rise " to any 
such proposition when they have landlords who 
will let them land at a rent which only returns 
the owner two, or even less than two, per cent. 

It is, unquestionably, sad to think of the 
displacement that is going on throughout the 
country, owing to altered times and changed 
conditions. Sometimes when I am journeying 
about I see a fine old country house, and I 
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ask who lives there. How often am I told 

that it belongs to Squire So-and-so, but that he 

cannot afford to keep it up, and has to let it, or 

wishes to do so. Near where I live there is a 

little village, with a squire's house that has been 

in the same family for generations. It is now 

tenanted by someone in trade, and the squire 

lives in what is a cottage compared with his 

ancestral home. Two miles further on is a very 

fine country house, which till recently was the 

residence of a genial, hearty squire, who was to 

the manor born. The continued agricultural 

depression was too much for him, and at last he 

has let his place to a prosperous brewer, and, to 

the regret of his neighbours and all who knew 

him, took himself away to live quietly in another 

part of the country. I might multiply instances, 

but everyone who takes an interest in rural life 

knows that these changes have, unfortunately, 

been going on for some years past. I fear 

there is nothing for it but to reconcile ourselves 

to the inevitable, and say, with the poet — 

" Forward, forward, let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever, down the ringing 
grooves of change." 



XV. 

The Time of Harvest. 

 HERE is, perhaps, no more sugges- 
tive season in the country than the 
time of harvest. It is the climax 
of the agricultural year, the goal to which all 
the fanner's operations tend. Perhaps I ought 
to qualify this observation by saying that it used 
so to be. Of late years the conditions of 
tillage have considerably changed, and now, 
what with increased dairy farming and stock 
breeding, the harvest, at least in many districts, 
is not the be-all and end-all of the agricultural 
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year. Consequently we hear little of the 
Harvest Homes and the celebrations and 
rejoicings that used to be held in the autumn. 

Harvest time of late years has, indeed, 
hardly been a time for joy and gladness. When 
wheat sells at 30s. per quarter, or less, a farmer 
does not see much to rejoice about, and the 
harvest often means a time for counting losses 
rather than reckoning up gains. As the price 
of corn, however, has been on the rise, and 
as agriculturists are settling down to new 
conditions and are working on more syste- 
matic and economic methods, country prospects 
have shown signs of improvement. 

I commenced this letter by saying what a 
suggestive season harvest time is, and I was 
especially thinking of the many familiar Scrip- 
ture texts it brings to memory. How we are 
reminded of the great harvest at the end of the 
world, when the tares shall be separated from 
the wheat ; also of the time when the reaper's 
song shall be silent in the field and the shep- 
herd's voice on the mountain. Then I mind 
me of a harvest sermon I once heard at a 
village church, when the parson preached of the 
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certain rich man who said, " What shall I do 
because I have no room where to bestow my 
fruits ? And he said, This will I do: I will 
pull down my barns and build greater; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God 
said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee." It is now many 
years since I heard the fine sermon preached 
from this text, still it often floats through my 
mind at the harvest season of the year. 

But, among other Scripture texts that I 
recall, the verse which says, " Lo, the fields are 
white for the harvest,'' frequently occurs to me 
with special significance. When I go out on to 
the hills in early autumn and view the far- 
stretching landscape, I am often struck with the 
remarkable whiteness of the distant fields. It 
is, indeed, a glorious sight to look over a wide 
extent of landscape at this time of the year, 
when a glowing ripeness and richness suffuses 
the prospect, and when rich greens, golden 
yellows, and fields of comparative white, blend 
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and harmonise with a charming chromatic 
consistency only possible on Nature's canvas. 
Yes, my artist friends, if you were to try to put 
in a picture the contrasted colours you may see 
in the landscape at this time of the year, I am 
afraid the result would look a fine piece of 
patchwork. Of course, you would tone and 
soften down any sharp definitions and crudities 
of colour, and so far you would give a certain 
softness and delicacy to your work, but at the 
expense of distinctness. 

Now Nature, somehow, can give us vivid- 
ness of colour with a softness of effect that never 
offends the eye by harshness or hardness of hue 
or line. Some people affect to think lightly of 
art, and fancy that a painter's business is to 
copy Nature. Well, if he could do this 
perfectly, all would be well ; but the greatest 
painters have found out that this is an impossi- 
bility, and that all they can do by the aid of art 
is to suggest Nature's scenes and effects upon 
their canvas. I have heard that Turner, that 
master- painter, would, when he saw a fine 
subject, make a few lines and memoranda on a 
piece of paper, carry the effect in his mind's 
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eye, and would endeavour in his studio to 
suggest what he had seen. 

In the lovely season of autumn, and indeed 
at other times, I often wonder what Hodge, the 
husbandman, thinks of the country and the 
beautiful surroundings in which he works. I 
suppose it is another case of contempt bred of 
familiarity. To his ear the birds sing no 
anthems, I fear, and the hedgerows make no 
pictures for his eye. If I were to call his 
attention to the rapturous song of the lark or to 
the mellifluous notes of the thrush, he would 
probably say it was only a skylark or an old 
cock throstle at it again. Sometimes in the 
evening I see a bank of cumulus cloud " shine 
like distant Alps before me." The sight is so 
lovely that I can scarcely contemplate it 
unmoved, and, in a feeling of emotional 
admiration, I find myself repeating with the 
poet — 

" Oft I, weeping, ponder, is the region yonder 
Where the weary find repose ? " 

But if I were to call the attention of some 
ploughman in the fields to this exquisite picture 
in the sky, he would probably only tell me in 
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his own vernacular that he had seen all that 
before. 

Let me not, however, be too hard upon my 
friend Hodge. It is perfectly astonishing how 
utterly oblivious we can all be at times. At 
least I know that I often find myself walking 
about the country where I live, which is really 
picturesque, in a very blind and stupidly 
preoccupied manner. I am perhaps thinking 
of what I shall have for dinner, or about some 
new raiment that I require, or about the rise 
and fall of stocks and shares in which I am 
interested. Suddenly I wake up and find a 
lovely effect of light, form, and colour, and 
I think what an ass I have been to busy myself 
with ignominious thoughts when charming 
scenes and beauties are passing before my eye. 
Sometimes, too, at home I take down my 
Ruskin, and when I read what a glory of colour 
there is in a patch of moss on a barn roof, and 
what beauty of form and tint there is in many a 
wild flower that hides in the hedge, I cannot 
but feel that I go wandering and looking about 
in a very one-eyed fashion, and that oblivious- 
ness is, after all, a question of degree. The fact 
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is, Nature has so much to show us that one pair 
of eyes and a limited understanding are not 
enough to enable us to comprehend her 
simplest and most readily observable treasures. 
But, returning to my friend Hodge, I suppose 
he thinks, and others think too, that his occu- 
pation is desperately monotonous. Well, I 
admit all routine and regular work has a flavour 
of monotony in it, but I take leave to doubt 
whether the peasant in the country is worse off 
than many of the toilers in towns. Ask that 
city clerk, who goes to the same desk every day 
of the working year, handles the same day- 
book and ledger, writes out on the same invoice 
heads and often in the very same words — ask 
him if he finds a startling amount of variety in 
his occupation ! Ask the jeweller, who goes 
and fits himself into the semi-circular space 
in his bench, and there, with blowpipe, &c, 
&c, sits in the same position and works for 
hours; or ask the shopman, who stands behind 
the counter with scissors and yard-stick in hand, 
selling the same stuffs to the same not unfas- 
tidious fair customers — I say, ask them if they 
find their daily occupations altogether free from 
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monotony. It seems to me that, compared 
with much town employment, Hodge's work is 
variety itself. To the all-round peasant labourer 
winter and summer, seedtime and harvest bring 
some variety of occupation, and most of his 
work is in the fresh air, out of doors. 

Perhaps I shall be told this is a doubtful 
advantage in this variable climate. Well, I 
am willing to admit that the weather in 
this country is not altogether certain and 
dependable. At the same time, I think it is 
painted by some people about as black as they 
can well make it. I do not agree with those 
cynics who say that our weather is two-thirds 
rainy and one-third wet, and that the British 
Empire is one on which the sun never sets, and 
— so far as England is concerned — rarely shines. 
On the contrary, I believe that for three parts 
of the year a man may work out of doors in the 
country without discomfort. In the remaining 
fourth part the weather may be a trifle mixed, 
and there will be some downright bad days, 
but, according to my experience, these are 
decidedly few in number. So that on the score 
of having to labour out of doors in our climate 
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and weather, I hardly think Hodge is entitled 
to over much commiseration. 

Of course, a good deal is said about the low 
wages he gets. Well, it is true they are not 
much in pounds, shillings, and pence ; but he 
has some compensating advantages. His rent 
is nothing, or next to nothing. He probably 
has a garden to his cottage sufficiently large to 
grow what fruit and vegetables he requires. 
He has room to keep a pig, if the sanitary 
inspector will let him do so ; and, if his wife is 
not like the old woman who lived in a shoe, 
she may have time to look after fowls, which 
means selling eggs and chickens. Conse- 
quently the smaller wage of the countryman is 
equivalent to a larger one earned by an ordinary 
working man in town, where many things are 
more expensive, everything has to be bought, 
and where there are frequent temptations to 
spend money. 

Of course, Hodge is bereft of many of the 
pleasures and excitements of the town worker. 
He may not have institutes and free libraries 
close at hand, and he may miss the glorious 
exaltation that comes from attending ward 
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meetings and great political gatherings. But, 
what with county council elections, school 
board contests, &c, the excitements of poli- 
tical and municipal life are not unknown to 
him. Moreover, Hodge now has the franchise, 
and he has to be reckoned with. I hardly 
know whether these facts raise him in his own 
estimation, but they certainly do in the estima- 
tion of those who are so solicitous as to his 
welfare — that is at election times. Considering, 
however, that the vote is so common a privilege 
now, and is not worth a glass of beer to its 
possessor in these no-corruption days, I cannot 
quite satisfy myself that all the Hodge order 
regard the franchise as an inestimable boon. 

I began this letter by talking of the harvest 
time, and I will finish with the same theme. 
At the time when the sickle is briskly at work, 
how often do heavy showers of rain retard the 
reapers' progress. Really, farmers need be 
pretty easy-going men, or the contrariness of the 
weather in this fickle climate would be enough 
to break their hearts. So far as corn crops are 
concerned, there is generally something wrong. 
If the time of sowing is good, the time of 

N 
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blooming is not unfrequently bad. Should the 
weather be right for the blooming as well as the 
seedtime, it too often happens that the weather 
is rainy when harvest comes, and the crops, 
however excellent, cannot be gathered in good 
condition. I suppose mixed farms, such as 
prevail about us, are the best all round. From 
such it may be hopeless to expect a general 
abundance, but a fairly good average year will 
probably be right for something. 

Dear old Thomson, whose spirit perhaps 
haunts the spot where now I write, and which 
he knew so well in the flesh, must have lived in 
somewhat different times from ours, or I hardly 
think he would have pitched his " Seasons " in 
such a high, exuberant, and rhapsodical key. 
We do not seem now to know so much about the 
lt ethereal mildness" of the " gentle spring." 
Too often we get more east wind in spring than 
we quite appreciate. Then we do not see very 
much of the joy of the " impatient husband- 
man " driving forth his " lusty steers " in these 
days, when the said husbandman is encouraged 
by agitators to be rather sullen and discontented 
with his lot. Nor have I lately heard very much 
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about the " extensive garners " that " scarce 
may hold the treasures of the golden ear." 
Perhaps I am given to wish I had lived in the 
days when poet James Thomson could write in 
this joyous and exhilarating strain. 




XVI, 

Country Cottages. 

JN my country wanderings the cottages 
I often see are objects of consider- 
_ able interest to me. Inside and 
out, they generally indicate the characters of 
those who tenant them. Sometimes the gardens 
are prim and well kept, every foot of ground 
turned to account, and sometimes they are 
slovenly and ill-cared for — little done, much left 
undone, and the soil left luxuriant with weeds. 
I think, however, that this is the exception 
rather than the rule. There is one little cottage 
garden not far from where I live that is often 
a perfect picture. At the front, flower beds 
are laid out with such taste that they are a 
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mass of varied colour, all made up of simple 
things, but arranged with care and discrimina- 
tion. At the back, the little kitchen garden 
is covered with fruit trees and with as much 
vegetable produce as the ground will carry. 

Yes, there is no prettier sight in the country 
than a well-kept peasant's cottage. I have seen 
many such in the course of my rambles. Some 
of them have lusty pear and plum trees 
growing round the windows, others have rose 
trees and creeping plants climbing up to 
the roof, while the gardens are at times gay 
with brilliant nasturtiums, stocks, phloxes, 
hollyhocks, and all sorts of pretty "posy plants" 
too numerous to mention. 

Then, if you peep inside some of these 
cottages, how pretty and comfortable they look.- 
Often I notice an ancient chest of drawers, too 
big to get upstairs, and assigned a place in the 
cottager's living room. This chest of drawers 
is frequently covered with a pretty coloured 
cloth, on which some little ornaments stand, 
and a decanter, or, perhaps, two, which are 
doubtless only used on special occasions, such 
as funerals, christenings, weddings, &c. On the 
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chimney-piece are china ornaments, some of 
which are often grotesque and curious. Such 
shepherds and shepherdesses, such dogs of 
wonderful colours ! and it may be that there is 
sometimes a little bit of genuine old Stafford- 
shire ware, which is, perhaps, an heirloom, and 
would probably excite the envy of connoisseurs 
of old crocks. 

Not uncommonly I see a piece of quaint 
old furniture in the shape of a chair, dresser, or 
cupboard, which some of those collectors who 
go on the principle of new lamps for old ones 
would only be too glad to take in exchange for 
a nice, brand new, handsome piece of goods. 
Some enterprising collectors have managed to 
pick up rare bits of old furniture in this manner. 
Seeing an old table, dresser, or cupboard, they 
take pity on the owner. " What do you keep 
that wretched old worm-eaten thing about you 
for? I don't like to see you with such a 
ricketty old affair. IVe got a new and better 
one I'll send you for it." Simple-minded 
country folk used often to be gulled in this 
beguiling fashion, but they are generally wiser 
now, and have got to know something of the 
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value of old furniture and crockery, and are 
not quite so ready to part with their old- 
fashioned possessions. 

Then I am struck by the pretty and 
picturesque positions that some of the country 
cottages about me occupy. I have in my mind 
one which stands on a site that a prince might 
select for his palace. Built in a little valley, 
and sheltered at the back from the north and 
east winds, it looks down a vale which opens 
out into a broad landscape, with the Malvern 
Hills in the distance some twenty miles away. 
In the foreground there is a wooded slope on 
the one side, on the other a rising hill, covered 
with bracken, which in the autumn is a glow of 
colour. Half-a-mile down the road the tower 
of the village church rises above the trees. 
When I peep into this cottage it is the pink of 
pretty neatness. Cleanliness and chintz seem 
to reign supreme. This is the type of cottage 
in which some careful and tidy woman lives — 
perhaps a widow — with just a little means, who 
makes it her daily work to keep her cottage as 
clean, comfortable, and pretty as it can be 
made. I'll be bound to say that if I were able 
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to go and beg a " dish of tea " from the owner 
of that cottage, I should find it uncommonly 
good, with sweet, nutty bread, and butter such 
as I can never get at home — or think I never 
can, which is pretty much the same thing. 

Ah, when I see these pretty and picturesquely 
placed cottages, I somehow feel that compara- 
tive poverty has no terrors for me. Here is a 
little home, the rent of which is probably not 
two shillings a week, placed in a situation where 
it is nestled from rude blasts from behind, and 
commanding near and distant views of exquisite 
charm in front. With a very slender pittance, 
I feel I could live in that cottage and be as 
happy as a sand boy on a hillock. Perhaps I 
am mistaken, but as I grow older I fancy I am 
becoming more of a fool or more of a 
philosopher. Anyway, I begin to realise some- 
thing of the independence of insignificance, and 
to appreciate the charms of a quiet, obscure 
life. 

It is doubtless a fine thing to be a person 
of high importance and position. It must 
be flattering to human vanity to hear people 
whisper audibly as you pass, "That's Lord 
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So-and-So," or " That's Mr. Blank, the magis- 
trate and Member of Parliament." It is verv 
gratifying to be in a position of influence, 
commanding extensive patronage, and able to 
give away favours right and left. But those 
who hold high positions have to pay one way 
or other for the advantages they enjoy, and 
have to endure a proportionate amount of care 
and responsibility. I suppose my little ambi- 
tions are now dying out. At one time I lived a 
good deal in the future, and built castles in the 
air, which are now crumbled in ruins. I 
thought, perhaps, I should some day set the 
Thames on fire, but the anticipated conflagration 
has not yet taken place. I have done the best 
I could, or think I have, according to my little 
lights, but the big river still flows on to the sea, 
and I begin to know that I cannot make blaze 
enough to ignite it. 

So I abandon my earlier incendiary notions, 
limit my aspirations, and try to realise that an 
uneventful life may be dull, but is not without 
its charm, at least in the country. And so when 
I see a pretty country cottage I think I could 
live in it and be content. So long as I could 
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walk, see, and hear, I fancy I could derive a 
pleasurable interest in watching the various 
moods of Nature, in noting the behaviour of 
bird, beast, and insect, and observing the various 
phases of flower and tree growth. For, as I 
have noted, the winter in the country is not the 
long, uninteresting season it is often thought to 
be by dwellers in towns. Rich-coloured leaves 
often hang on the trees till late in November, 
and in the gardens some late flowers will brighten 
the beds till December, when perchance they 
become covered with snow. At the end of 
January we begin to look for the first peep of 
the early snowdrop, which is the beginning of a 
long procession of flowers. 

Then in winter the birds, or such as remain 
with us, are more friendly and familiar. In 
spring, summer, and autumn, they do not 
condescend to take much notice of our little 
attentions and bequests. They can find more 
delectable fare in the shape of worms, insects, 
fruit, &c. But when they have taken the last 
hawthorn and other berries from the trees, they 
begin to look for the trifles that the housemaid 
shakes from the table cloth ; and, if you like to 
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encourage them with extra crumbs and a little 
fat bacon now and then, they will accept your 
bounty gladly, will come in numbers, and interest 
you by their ways and movements, if you are 
minded to notice them. 

To many persons it may seem that these are 
dull interests and pleasures, and that life in a 
cottage must be a dismal existence. Many 
people, doubtless, pity the poor wretches who 
have to exist in the country all the year round, 
some of them often in rustic homes that are not 
always so picturesque and comfortable as those 
I have described. For my part, I am inclined 
to pity those unfortunates who live in the 
congested slums of large towns. I do not know 
how they can exist under the circumstances, and 
yet they do, and a few of them seem to like it 
so well that they mutter curses loud and deep 
when some " rookery" is disestablished, and 
they are forced into better and more wholesome 
quarters. 

How comparative everything is ! I dare say 
those who live in large mansions wonder how I 
can exist comfortably in my limited-sized home. 
Yet I can, and, moreover, I do not greatly envy 
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those who dwell in marble halls, have splendid 
equipages, are marshalled about by plush-clad 
servants, and have much done for them that I 
prefer to be independent enough to do for myself. 
As for the slaves of society and fashion, I have a 
feeling of pity for them. Very often they have 
fine houses in the country, but it is ordained 
that they must stew away "in town " when their 
gardens are looking their freshest and best. 
They would almost prefer to get up from a sick 
bed than not be seen at Ascot ; they dare not 
risk being absent from Goodwood, and when 
August comes it would be committing the 
unpardonable sin to be seen in London. Added 
to this, they must entertain and lionise, and open 
their doors to no end of people they hardly 
know, and many others whom they scarcely care 
for. 

I suppose they enjoy all this, and perhaps I 
should if I had been brought up to it. But I 
have not, and the fact occasions me no regret. 
"Sour grapes," do you say, my reader? I 
hardly think so. I do not deny that there may 
be pleasure in palaces and happiness in high 
places. I do not say there is, — but there may 
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be. It is, however, just possible that people of 
great possessions expect to obtain a very extra 
amount of enjoyment out of life by reason of 
their wealth, but I question if they get it. In 
fact, I have long thought that if the matter 
could be fairly and accurately assessed we 
should probably find that human happiness is 
more evenly distributed than is generally 
supposed. 

To return to my cogitations on country 
cottages, I have already noted what pretty and 
advantageous sites these little rustic homes 
sometimes occupy. Near where I live are some 
eight or ten good sized houses, but few of them 
are placed in such picturesque spots as might 
have been chosen. There are really fine sites 
for houses about here, but some of the best of 
them are occupied by farms, cottages, and 
allotments. I suppose most people do not care 
so much for extensive views as I do. They like 
comfortable homes, with nice gardens, lawns, &c. 
So do I, but I like " prospective " advantages as 
well. If I were going to build a house about 
here I should wish to get possession of an 
allotment site that I know, where there is a view 
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stretching from the Malvern Hills on the left to 
the Wrekin on the right. Potatoes or cabbages 
do not want or deserve such a prospect, and if 
it were in my power I should find my industrious 
allotment friends another field for their labours, 
and plant my home where I could look over a 
wide sweep of country and see the sun set 
behind the grey distant hills. 



XVII. 

Concerning Dogs and Horses. 



JOST people, especially those who live 
i the country, are fond of animals, 
r at least some animals. Nearly 
every man has his dog, and a squire, peasant, 
farmer, or labourer is quite incomplete without 
his horse or his dog, or both. In the matter of 
use, the horse, of course, takes the first place, 
and those who wish to get about the country, 
for business or pleasure, find horseflesh, in 
some form or other, well nigh indispensable. 
Ladies cannot do much distant visiting, and 
men find their movements considerably 
restricted, if they have not something they 
can ride or drive. 
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There are, however, horses and horses, and 
I am afraid it is not always those that look the 
best that are of the most real service. Some of 
those fine, arch-necked, proud-stepping, sleek- 
coated creatures that we see careering along the 
road, driven by a liveried Jehu, are a very 
pretty sight; but, I fancy, are often as orna- 
mental as they are useful, and are no light 
responsibility to their owners. It is very nice, 
no doubt, to sit in a stylish turnout, pulled 
along by horses worth two hundred guineas 
apiece; but the pleasure must often be 
marred by the thought that if one of those fine 
animals stumbles and breaks his knees, off goes 
two-thirds of his market value. Then these 
superior creatures require such care that they 
are as much anxiety as any member of a house- 
hold — indeed, sometimes more. They have 
to be treated with such great consideration that 
their owner never can quite depend upon 
having them for use. 

According to the coachman — who has to 
be taken into account when fine horses are 
concerned — the weather and the roads are 
rarely quite right for driving. If it is wet, it 
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means so much cleaning and polishing up of 
the carriage that if Jehu can make an excuse 
for not taking the horses out, probably he will. 
Then, if it is dry, there may be so many loose 
stones about that it is a little risky driving ; 
and then in winter the weather is often too 
cold and the roads too slippery to have the 
carriage horses out. Then when they are 
taken out, what a fever and fume their owner 
will sometimes get himself into if these fine 
animals have to stand about at all. Indeed, so 
nervously anxious are some owners on this 
score that I verily believe they would rather 
break most of the Ten Commandments than 
keep their horses waiting, especially on a cold 
or wet night. They, perhaps, do not mind so 
much about the coachman, who is sitting, stiff 
with cold, on the box; but it is those fine 
horses that must be considered. 

There is another thing about horses that 
sometimes amuses me, and that is how possible 
it is to possess four or five horses and often, not 
one that can be used for ordinary work. It 
sounds very funny to hear from friends who 
keep, perhaps, half-a-dozen horses, that they 

Q 
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cannot go here or there because they have 
nothing to drive. Yet such is by no means an 
occasional occurrence. One horse has to 
" draw " something from the station, another 
is turned out, another has a spavin, or some 
precious thing or other, and the result is that 
there is nothing available. Well, I do not 
profess to know much about horses, but for 
real service, especially in the country, I doubt 
if there is anything like a good, handy, if 
unomamental, animal that you are never afraid 
to take out, and whose moderate value does 
not cause needless anxiety should anything 
befall him. Such horses, especially those that 
are strong and active, not given to vice or 
shying, or otherwise ill-behaved, are doubtless 
the best for every-day use. 

Where I live I see all sorts of horseflesh 
about. One neighbour of mine drives horses 
that are pictures, and step out splendidly. 
Sometimes, indeed, they step out too ener- 
getically, much to the damage of those who 
sit behind them ; but otherwise they are proud 
possessions. Then there are good, medium 
horses, something better than hacks, and yet 
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not belonging to the mere ornamental class ; 
and there are the active, useful, every-day 
horses, to which I have referred; also the 
little tradesmen's little trap horses. But of all 
these, the handy and generally serviceable 
animal, quiet to ride and drive, is, perhaps, 
what an ironmaster would call the good 
G.M.B. horse brand. 

As I have said, I do not know anything 
about horses — an explanation which is possibly 
superfluous after what I have written. Indeed, 
I believe that a horsy taste is often hereditary. 
Why, there is a little fellow who lives near me 
— the son of our rector in fact — who knows a 
man entirely by his horse. If I speak to him 
about Mr. Jones, he says, " Ah, he drives a pair 
of chestnuts." Should I enquire of him if he 
knows Mr. Brown, he will reply by asking me if 
I mean " the man who rides a bay cob about 
fourteen two." In fact, when I begin to talk 
about horseflesh to this little man I feel myself 
to be a babe. Yes, I fear I must confess that I 
have no equine knowledge or taste ; and, 
although I like to see nice horses about and 
admit their beauty and use, I am really fonder 
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of walking than riding or driving. It is almost 
a boast with me that I never ride anywhere if I 
can walk ; and, although my neighbours often 
offer to give me a lift when they see me 
trudging along the road, I fear I am usually 
ungrateful enough to decline their kind offer 
with thanks. 

So fond, indeed, am I of walking that I 
sometimes think I have mistaken my voca- 
tion, and that nature intended me for a post- 
man or a lamplighter, or for some occupation 
where my pedestrian proclivities might be put 
to a good use. All the same, I know that there 
is much to be said in favour of riding. Some- 
body, I think, has remarked that walking is 
fatigue without exercise, and that riding is 
exercise without fatigue. Though I do not 
fully endorse this saying, there is some truth in 
it. Keeping on one's legs for a long time 
together is no doubt fatiguing, especially as one 
gets on in life, and I often know what it is to 
walk about till I am what is called " dog-bone 
tired." At such times I am tempted to think 
that it would not be so bad to amble about the 
roads on a nice strong cob, and to shake 
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my liver a little by an easy canter at times, or to 
ride to places which are rather beyond walking 
distance. Indeed, I often think that I may 
find myself more in the pig-skin in the future 
than in the past. 

Coming to speak of dogs, they are, in a 
general sense, interesting creatures; but there 
are, perhaps, rather too many of them. In the 
country a house without a dog is an exception, 
and there is no end of homeless vagrant or 
semi-attached dogs, from whose existence the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer derives no benefit. 
In rural places we, of course, see much of what 
I will call out-door and field dogs, and how 
sagacious many of these animals are. We have 
young, lithe foxhounds about, with their well- 
defined markings ; also the beautiful, sym- 
metrical greyhounds, so admirably formed and 
constructed for fleetness. Then a good sheep 
dog always fills me with admiration. When I 
watch the remarkable intelligence these animals 
display on going about their business I some- 
times think they ought to have a vote. Then, 
how interesting it is to mark the behaviour 
of sporting dogs — the pointers, setters, and 
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retrievers — when out with the guns. Watch 
one of these well trained dogs when he makes 
a " point." See how he stiffens himself when 
he scents the birds, and stands still, though 
quivering with excitement, yet never stirring till 
the " guns " give him the signal to move. 

House dogs and ornamental pets, I think, 
lack the superior intelligence of field dogs. 
Their somewhat artificial mode of life and 
feeding may have something to do with any 
deterioration observable. I was reading lately 
an interesting paper on " The Decay of Canine 
Fidelity," in which the writer maintains that 
when dogs cease to be of real service to man 
for defence, sport, or what not, they seem to 
degenerate. They lose the sense of their own 
value \ they are no longer devotedly attached 
to their masters ; they seem to become dimly 
conscious that they are only pets and lackeys, 
so to speak, and will often desert one home for 
another when they find they can improve their 
quarters. They are apt to become less faithful 
and more of rovers, and sometimes, indeed, 
seem to regard their existence as infinite bore- 
dom. I do not undertake to endorse the views 
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of this writer, though I can understand that 
the aimless, idle life of a mere pet dog may 
lead, in some degree, to natural degeneration. 

Perhaps I should hesitate to own it, but I 
confess I have a fancy for real thorough-bred 
bull dogs. They look very ferocious, but they 
are often most gentle and docile, at least to 
those who are familiar with them. I like to 
contemplate one of this species, with his well- 
bowed legs, his flattened nose, his curious 
grin, and his conspicuous teeth, which can do 
such execution if required. Then among pet 
dogs I like to see a nice chubby, tawny, buff- 
coloured, sooty-snouted pug; and there is 
something to admire in the dogs of the Dandie 
Dinmont kind, with their shaggy coats and 
their melancholy, expressive eyes. But I 
might talk pamphlets about the characteristics 
of dogs. 

There are, however, many dogs that are 
decidedly aggressive and objectionable. The 
pleasure I take in some of my country rambles 
is often marred by the fact that there are here 
and there nasty, ill-tempered brutes that seem to 
desire more acquaintance with my trouser-legs 
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than I think desirable. The owners of these 
brutes are very fond of saying, "Oh ! he won't 
bite." Won't he? He'll only gnaw, I suppose, 
if he has a chance. People who keep dogs 
are very ready to think that, because their dogs 
do not bite or otherwise molest them, they 
will be equally considerate with strangers. I am 
afraid I rather lack confidence on this score. 

On one of the walks I am fond of taking I 
have to pass a labourer's cottage where there is 
a fierce, noisy brute chained up. Whenever I 
or any other stranger passes he becomes fero- 
cious, and so tugs at his chain that he stands 
in danger of strangling himself in the effort. 
He is generally left to guard the cottage, and I 
suppose he is of some use, but I do not know 
that he is altogether to be depended upon. 
One day recently when I passed by him he 
happened to be much engaged in discussing a 
bone, and he simply ignored my footstep. 
When, half-an-hour afterwards, I came back he 
had finished his eating, and sprang out from 
his lair as if he would devour me if he could 
get free. 

I confess I resent this aggressiveness on the 
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part of dogs. I never in my life harmed any 
dog, or wished to do so. Indeed, I have 
before now got myself into a bit of trouble in 
defending dogs from ill-treatment. Conse- 
quently I object to being barked and yelped at 
just as though I meant mischief. I often pass 
strange cottages with a certain feeling of trepi- 
dation, never knowing for certain whether some 
dirty, mangy, flea-bitten cur may not rush out 
and bark and growl at me in an offensive 
manner, if he does not try to do something 
worse. I cannot say I ever came to any harm, 
but I do not much care about being yelped at 
for nothing at all. It may be that my ears are 
a little more sensitive than those of many 
people, but much noisy barking of a dog does 
afflict me, and often makes me think bad 
language. I have no ill-will against dumb 
animals ; I only wish some of them were a 
trifle more dumb — especially dogs with too 
much bark. 

Talking of dogs, it often strikes me that it 
is at times poor joy to go out a walk with a 
man who is over subservient or devoted to his 
dog. Not long since, I went for a ramble with 
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a friend and his canine companion. I tried to 
keep up a conversation with him, but oh, it was 
a farcical failure. I would begin by talking 
about the weather and the fields, when he 
would interrupt my remark with, " Hi, Juno, 
come out of that, get behind, go back." Then 
he continues, " As you were saying, Mr. Smith." 
I try again by saying I fancy we shall have a 
late spring and consequently a late — "Juno, 
come here ; drat the dog, he's running farmer 
Brown's ewes. Yes, as you were saying, Mr. 
Smith, we shall have a late spring." I try once 
more, with similar results, and at last give it up 
and try to talk dog and think dog. 
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Of all the seasons of the year the autumn 
is, I think, the most reliable and well behaved. 
Spring is often a mockery, summer a snare, but 
sooner or later in autumn we get a spell of 
mellow, ripe, golden weather. The mornings 
will often be hazy, but, as the sunlight pene- 
trates the gloom, the air seems to become 
almost prismatic, and suffused with rich, sub- 
dued, indefinable colour. Then when the sun 
at last shines out, we note the lengthened 
shadows of the trees and the glorious reds and 
yellows of the leaves. The garden wears a 
sombre, languid aspect, but some gay flowers 
linger on and brighten the beds with their rich 
and varied hues. In the autumn, sunny days 
are really more acceptable than in the summer. 
Bright days in July and August are sometimes 
frizzling in their severity, and we gladly seek 
shelter and shade from the fierce glare of the 
sun. 

But when we come to October the chilli- 
ness of the morning and evening makes us 
appreciate the genial warmth of the midday 
sun, and we welcome the hours of its pleasant 
warming rays. Then how we relish the sight of 
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a little fire, especially in the mornings and 
evenings. I suppose we are all, more or less, 
creatures of habit and rule. The weather may 
be damp and positively cold in July, yet we 
often sit in chilly misery reluctant to light a fire 
because it is summer. But when we reach 
September or October, we have no such 
scruples, and when it is cold we stoke up and 
make ourselves comfortable. If I were a poet 
I think I could write some inspiriting verse on 
the " First Fire of Autumn," for the sight of the 
genial gleed in the grate so fires my soul as 
well as my body that prose only feebly expresses 
my feelings. 

Like others, I often experience a feeling of 
stimulation in the crisp air of the autumn 
morning. When we first step out of doors a 
sense of chilliness is experienced, but this soon 
passes away, and we look with feelings of 
exhilarated interest at the many signs of the 
season. We note the cobwebs in the hedges, 
which are rendered conspicuously white by the 
mist that hangs on them ; we begin to get little 
peeps between those trees that lose their leaves 
early, and we pause to admire the glorious 
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blaze of colour which some of the larger trees 
present in their bright autumn garb. In some 
favoured seasons the trees will keep their full 
foliage day after day and week after week, till 
we begin to think and hope that the lovely 
autumn days are to be prolonged into winter. 
But some fine morning, or I should say not 
fine morning, we wake up to hear the wind 
howling, accompanied by sharp showers of rain, 
and then, Hey, presto ! what a change comes 
over the scene ! It rains foliage as well as wet ; 
the ground becomes strewed with leaves, and 
trees that were yesterday covered with coloured 
leaf are now all but bare. Some of the more 
sturdy ones survive these autumn blasts, but we 
know that the havoc has begun, and the end of 
the fine autumn weather is within measurable 
distance. 

All the same, I often observe that far into 
November brilliant red and yellow foliage will 
cling to some of the trees, and I never make 
up my mind to say good bye to the autumn 
till the end of the last month but one of the 
year. Consequently I never reckon upon more 
than two months of real winter in the country, 
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for, by the end of January, we begin to note 
the lengthening of the days, and in February 
the rooks come back and begin to poke about 
among the elms and other tall trees to see if 
their nests are still standing. The early flowers 
in the garden peep out timidly, and then is 
revived all the fresh interest in the new coming 
year. 

There is one peculiarity of autumn which 
often forces itself upon my attention, and that 
is its comparative silence and absence of bird 
music. In the early spring, when the days are 
not longer than they are in the autumn, how 
different it is. When the sun sets, soon after 
five o'clock, at the end of February or the 
beginning of March, the air vibrates with the 
song of many birds. In October, when the day 
declines, an almost oppressive stillness prevails ; 
and, save an occasional twitter from some 
hedgerow, there is very little or no sound of bird 
life or song. I fancy this silence gives a pen- 
siveness to the generally sad aspect of autumn 
which is not always sufficiently taken into 
account. There are, however, occasional excep- 
tions to this autumnal quietude. 
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I have before mentioned that there is a 
rookery close to my home, and sometimes, 
even late in the year, the rooks do not forget to 
make themselves heard. Sometimes on a late 
autumn evening, just as the sun is setting, I see 
a great assemblage of these birds near my 
house. The tops of the tall trees swarm with 
them, and that accommodation not being 
sufficient, the adjacent meadow becomes black 
with rooks. Every now and then they make a 
great caw-cawing, then there comes a compara- 
tive silence, followed by another burst of caws. 
I should like to know what it all means. As 
I watch and listen to them, I wonder whether 
some of the chieftain rooks are explaining to 
this monster meeting that, in consequence of 
the advancing season, it is high time that the 
honourable association of rooks in meeting 
assembled decided to make arrangements for 
going into winter quarters, and that this idea 
being approved is carried unanimously, with 
loud caw-caws. I confess I do not know any- 
thing about the manners and customs of rooks 
more than any mere ordinary observer ; but I 
think it is understood that they do betake 
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themselves to the woods in the winter, and, as 
they are gregarious creatures, this may be done 
by instinctive and collective agreement, of which 
some of the large assemblages we see at certain 
times of the year are a sign. 

I often feel I should like to know more 
about the rook. I have a predilection in 
favour of this sombre and sedate-looking bird. 
Perhaps I like him all the more because he 
flies some distance from his rookery to feed. 
Farmers tell us he is a great depredator in the 
fields, but I am glad to think he does not 
" depredate " much in my garden. He rarely 
pays me a visit, and when he does it is usually, 
as I have before said, under the stress of pro- 
longed severe weather. As in many other 
cases, farmers and naturalists are at variance 
respecting the rook. The former regard him 
as a thief and a robber, a thing to be shot or 
frightened away ; while the latter maintain that 
he more than earns the grain he eats by the 
destructive insects he devours. As they know 
more about this subject than I do, I must 
leave them to settle the matter among them- 
selves — if they ever can. 
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I was reminded not long since of the 
interesting and sometimes pathetic bits of 
roadside life we sometimes see in wandering 
about the country. I was passing by the side 
of a plantation where men were cutting down 
and clearing out small wood. I cannot say I 
know what wood it was, but anyway it had 
attracted a little colony of workers. There 
were some getting together this wood — buying 
it I suppose — and there were others sorting it 
and putting it together. But what interested 
me most was to see one man sitting on the 
turf by the laneside hard at work making a twig 
chair. As I watched this craftsman at his 
occupation I thought what a glorious workshop 
he had to labour in. Nothing there that even 
a factory inspector could find fault with or 
suggest improvement in. Nothing to be 
" fenced off," no noisome smells, no rattle or 
clatter of machinery. Bright light from a clear 
sky above, and peace and quiet all round. It 
was a pretty and interesting sight, and I should 
have liked to know more about it, but forbore 
to ask inquisitive questions. I suppose these 
people get to know when certain plantations 
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are to be cut or thinned, and they go in search 
of the raw material of their trade, and some 
of them to make use of it as it is gathered. 

On one day, however, I saw a somewhat 
different roadside picture. It was an old stone- 
breaker sitting by the wayside taking his mid- 
day meal. He was an old man, with a worn 
but handsome face, and by his side sat his 
wife — at least I presume it was his wife 
— helping him to his dinner. She was cleanly 
dressed, and had a basket with a white cloth, 
from which she took the food and gave it to him. 
But what interested me most was to notice how 
pleased that old woman seemed to see the aged 
stonebreaker eat his bit of food. It was really 
a pretty episode in its way. They were such a 
clean and comely-looking couple for their order, 
and looked quite cosy there, sitting by the 
roadside, in a Darby and Joan sort of way. I 
made a little story up in my own mind. I 
fancied he was a delicate and feeble old man, a 
source of anxious care to the old woman who 
sat by his side. Possibly she had procured 
some little morsel for him that he would 
like, and, though perhaps hungry herself, was 
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enjoying the satisfaction of seeing him eat 
it with a bit of a relish. I did not care to 
disturb them, but I made up my mind 
that I would go and talk to that old stone- 
breaker on another day. I went, but he was 
not there. The weather had become much 
colder, and I wondered where was that old 
man. 

A roadside incident of a very different 
character came under my observation on a 
recent ramble. It was three or four lads 
amusing themselves by throwing stones at 
some park palings. What little, mischievous 
imps in trousers boys can be ! Of course, 
much allowance must be made for the thought- 
less activity of youth. With healthy boys the 
blood courses so quickly through their veins 
that they are impelled to be u up to some- 
thing," and, if not employed or interested 
in some occupation or other, the chances are 
they run into mischief. I know it, for I can 
remember the time when I was an irrepressible 
young rascal myself. But the little incident I 
have mentioned set me thinking a bit about 
boys. I fancy it was Arthur Helps who, in one 
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of his charming books, drew attention to the 
adventitious appearance of boys under unusual 
circumstances. In walking about lonely country 
lanes you may often look around and see no 
sign of a lad anywhere. But just let any 
accident happen in the road, a horse fall down 
or a waggon upset, and the chances are boys 
will immediately appear on the spot. Why 
they come and where they come from, I can 
scarcely conjecture. They seem to scent 
disaster from afar. 

To return to the mischievous urchins I 
saw throwing at the park palings. I felt I 
should like to cuff them all round for indulging 
in such an inane and wanton form of amuse- 
ment. But I am rather hesitant about meddling 
with and chastising other people's children. 
Some time ago, in an adjacent town, I saw a 
young rascal ill-using a dog. He was so heart- 
less and cruel that I got angry, and seizing him 
by the collar gave him a good shaking by way 
of frightening him. He set up a yell that 
raised the neighbourhood and brought his fond 
father to the rescue. At first I thought his 
paternal parent would slay me on the spot for 
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laying hands on his lad. He contented himself, 
however, with savagely abusing me, and ended 
by demanding my name and address that he 
might summons me. I gave him the desired 
information, and told him to u summons away." 
This incident occurred some time back, but I 
am still at large. 
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As I looked at the moon on the occasion 
to which I refer, when for a few moments 
it stood poised as a golden globe on the 
dark outline of the far off hill, I fell to thinking 
of that wonderful orb, which is so near and 
yet so far, and of which we know so little and 
so much. Compared with the distant stars or 
the planets, it is next door to us : not a 
hundred times farther from us than America. 
Yet it is quite unapproachable, and much 
concerning it is mystery. We are told that it is 
the lifeless remains of what was probably once 
a heated sphere, which has cooled down into a 
state of cold, sterile frigidity; no heat, no 
light save what it borrows from the sun; a poor, 
worn-out old globe, that has only strength left 
now to turn round on its axis once in twenty- 
eight days. 

At one time the moon was doubtless 
covered with oceans and seas. What has 
become of all this water ? Has it evaporated, 
or has it retired into the interior, and now 
remains there like the milk in a cocoa nut ? 
Then, what has become of its atmosphere? 
Doubtless in its days of warmth and life it had 
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such an accompaniment. Was its atmosphere 
the result of the life upon it which is now. no 
more? Perhaps some of these questions are 
answered in scientific books, and, if they are 
not, probably astronomers have theories on the 
subject that are more or less plausible. But as 
I am not an astronomer nor a scientific 
observer, I am left to my own vague con- 
jectures. 

If ever the time should come that human 
beings can take a trip to the moon, what a 
field it will be for exploration. Of course, it 
is not likely to be accomplished unless means 
are found by which the explorers can take a 
supply of air with them to breathe. And it is 
past me to fancy how this can be done. Still, 
at the rate we are progressing, the word 
" impossible " will soon have to be expunged 
from our dictionaries, and it may come to 
pass that we shall be able to make that little 
voyage of 240,000 miles, and get to the 
moon, and then what wonders may be 
revealed ! 

To come down to more prosaic and 
practical thoughts the moon is an "institution," 
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if I may use such a word, which has to be 
reckoned with by people who live in the 
country. In towns, where there are streets and 
roads well lighted with gas, people are indepen- 
dent and can snap their fingers at the moon. 
Not so in country places. When we propose 
having any little gathering in our village we 
know it is advisable to look at our calendars 
and see how the moon is, and, if possible, fix 
our time accordingly. A dark night will always 
keep people away from our village meetings 
who have to come a distance. 

Sometimes I am tempted to think we 
should be better off without that ' c inconstant 
moon." If it did not favour us with its beams 
occasionally we should, perhaps, make better 
arrangements for getting about on dark 
evenings. But when I say this, I am only 
looking at the matter in an ultra-practical way. 
Viewed from a picturesque point of view, the 
moon is often one of the loveliest of sights in 
the country. With no glare of artificial light to 
dim its splendour, we see it, at times, in all its 
pristine and enchanting lustre and loveliness. 
I know of nothing more beautiful than to go 
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out some mild evening and see the moon at or 
near its full. Sometimes it is rather low down, 
and peeps through the trees with a bewitching 
splendour. Sometimes it is high up, surrounded 
by fleecy cushions of soft, massive cloudi Then 
occasionally, we see the large ring around it, 
which, some people suppose, indicates a 
change of weather. 

Then in the country we always look out for 
the Harvest Moon and the Hunters' Moon. 
As most of my readers, of course, know, the 
moon at certain times, takes positions in which 
it remains apparently almost full for several 
nights together. It is then just at the turn of 
the ellipse, and so appears for a few evenings to 
loiter on its career. These periods occur 
in the spring and the autumn, and the latter 
has obtained the designation of the Harvest 
Moon. The first moon after the Harvest Moon 
is called the Hunters' Moon ; I presume 
because this is generally the October moon, and 
October is the opening month of the hunting 
season. 

Although it is so comparatively small, and 
so occasional in the matter of its light, the 
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moon has a good deal of influence on the 
earth, and probably more upon many of its 
inhabitants, judging by their manners and 
peculiarities. Apart from its physical charac- 
teristics, it is taken into account in much that 
we do. To mention just one thing — it regulates 
the Church calendar. All Church festivals 
take their date, I believe, from Easter, and the 
time of Easter is dependent on the moon. 
Easter-day is the first Sunday after the first 
full moon following the 21st of March. So it 
comes to pass that whether we have a late or 
early Easter depends upon the moon. Suppose, 
for example, the 21st of March is on a Sunday, 
and there is a new moon on the following day, 
we shall have to wait fourteen days for the full 
moon, which will bring us to Monday, the 5th 
of April, and make Easter come on the nth. 
If, on the contrary, Monday, the 22nd of 
March, happens to be a full moon, the 28th of 
March will be Easter-day. But most people 
know all this, so I will leave off talking further 
of the moon. 

In the autumn days how often a furious 
gale will sweep over the country, strewing the 
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ground with leaves, reducing some trees to almost 
bare poles, and playing sad havoc with others. 
Opposite my window are the remains of a grand 
old tree, with a trunk some sixteen feet in 
circumference. This veteran elm has under- 
gone much punishment in its time. It has 
been blasted and blown about till only one or 
two limbs remain, and one of these was 
wrenched off by a recent gale. In times of 
high winds big trees are occasionally blown 
down, and the ground becomes strewn with 
branches and tree debris. All this is a matter 
for lamentation by the owners of the damaged 
trees, but not for the poor people. After a gale 
I see children and elders going about picking 
up the small, loose wood that lies about, which 
will furnish material for a crackling blaze on 
many cottage hearths during the winter days. 
So we may fairly and properly say, in this con- 
nection, that it is, indeed, an ill wind which 
blows nobody any good — or perhaps I ought to 
say — any wood. 

Whenever we get an autumn or early winter 
gale, my mind goes back to the furious hurri- 
cane that swept the country in October, 1881. 
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I happened to be at home on the morning of 
that visitation, and it was a pitiful sight to see 
great trees go down like ninepins. One or two 
big ones fell into my garden, and I trembled 
for the roof of my house. One particular 
incident in connection with that stormy day I 
shall never forget. I went away by train for an 
hour or two in the afternoon, and when I 
came back one side of our little railway 
station, which consisted principally of a long 
wooden shed, had completely disappeared. 
It had been blown over wholesale into the 
adjoining field ! I stared when I came back, 
and wondered for a moment whether I had 
alighted at the right place. Yes, that was a 
gale to remember, compared with which recent 
gales have been but as mere breezes. 

In one of these letters I have spoken of 
country cottages, I now have a word to say 
about country homes. I do not mean the halls 
of nobles and squires, nor do I refer to the 
houses of those prosperous residents in the 
country who, connected with businesses or 
professions, furnish their homes with all the 
conveniences and luxurious appointments of 
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modern town houses. I allude to those old- 
fashioned country homes of which you find 
specimens in most country places. I have 
such a home in my eye as I write. It is a 
simple, unobtrusive dwelling, two storeys high. 
In front is an old-fashioned garden, which in 
summer time excites the admiration of passers- 
by by its bright, gay simplicity. Trim yet not 
prim, nicely kept but not overdone, destitute 
of superfluous bedding-out plants or carpet 
gardening, but in the summer full of roses 
and posy plants, and pretty sweet flowers. By 
the side of the house stands an old draw-well. 
No waterworks here, no pumps and vanities — 
if I may so speak — but clear, fresh water drawn 
from the bottom of a well, where, we are told, 
truth lies. 

When I come to enter this quaint country 
house, under a little verandah, I find my way 
into a low, square hall. In this hall stands a 
table, on which lies an old Baskerville Bible, 
and against one of the walls is a glazed case in 
which are books and some pieces of dainty old 
china. I do not profess to be up in old crocks. 
I am not familiar with my "Chaffers." I 
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know nothing of the mysteries of those hiero- 
glyphical marks so well understood by crock 
collectors, but I do not think I am mistaken in 
believing that the china in this case is old 
and choice. Two doors out of this hall lead 
into two rooms, which are of the old-fashioned 
parlour order, furnished with tables and chairs 
made in bygone days, and hung round with 
prints, which are unmistakably old and pro- 
bably rare. The owner and tenant of this 
characteristic country home is a lady, who has 
lived in the neighbourhood all her life, I 
believe, and I think has resided in this one 
house for more than half a century. 

She is a fine example of the old inhabitant 
type. Sharp, intelligent, with a most retentive 
memory, how much she can tell you of the 
people and of the days that are no more ! Her 
memory, indeed, is such as often to put bump- 
tious pretenders to confusion ; and when people 
are disposed to swagger about their grandfathers, 
she may remind them how she remembers these 
illustrious ancestors keeping a public house or 
a huckster's shop. Leading a calm, uneventful 
life, this country lady of this country home 
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lives on year by year interested in her neigh- 
bours and interesting to them. May it so be 
for many years to come. 

I often wonder what may become of this 
genuine, old-fashioned, country home in the 
future. Possibly it may fall into the hands 
of some barbarian who will improve it (?) and 
" modernise " it. Perhaps he will put another 
storey on it, and at once destroy its comfortable, 
squat, cosy look. Perchance he may stucco it 
or plaster it, and generally villa-ise and vulgarise 
it. Probably he will disestablish that old draw- 
well. If these things come about, and when 
they come about, may I not be here to see. 
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we had a solicitor's office very handy I might be 
tempted to run off and have the "law on him " — 
I mean on the proprietor of the offending fowls. 
As it is, I have to grin and bear the annoyance 
and do my best to block the intruders out. 

Talking of intruding fowls reminds me of 
an experience I had one spring. There was a 
hen constantly in my garden which, do what I 
would, I could not keep at bay. I had all the 
gaps in the hedges looked to, I scared the 
fowls when I saw them, but this wretched hen 
still made her appearance among my flowers 
and vegetables. If I could have caught the 
thing I fancy it would have found its way on 
to my table in company with some of the 
greenstuff it seemed to appreciate so highly. 
But I could not catch the pest. I did, however, 
notice that when I chased it away it always 
ran in one direction. I pointed this out to 
the gardener, and asked him to see if there 
was not some gap still remaining in the hedge 
by which this offending fowl got in and got 
out. He went and looked in the direction 
pointed out, and, after peering into the hedge, 
he said, " Why it's got a nest there, and the 
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young un's are just hatched ; I can hear them 
chirping." I looked, and there sure enough was 
a nest with six or seven newly-hatched chicks. 

We agreed that it would only be humane 
to let them alone for a time till they were fairly 
strong, and left them. About a couple of 
hours afterwards, however, I went to have a 
peep at the nest of little strangers, and there 
they were nearly all dead or apparently dead. 
Some had got out of the nest, and were lying 
still and cold, for the old mother had taken 
fright and deserted them. It so happened 
that we had a country girl servant who seemed 
to know something about fowls, and she took 
charge of these lifeless-looking chickens. She 
put them in a flannel-lined basket in front of 
the kitchen fire, and before an hour had passed 
they were tweeting and chirping merrily, and 
ready to peck away at the crumbs given to them . 
Later in the day I sent these small chickens to 
the owner of their unnatural mother who had 
basely deserted them. In this way, I flattered 
myself that I returned good for evil. 

All this is, however, a little digression. As 
I said, we have no resident doctor in our 
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village, but we have two or three sufficiently 
near to keep our mortality table up to a fairly 
respectable average figure. For myself, being a 
tolerably healthy person, I do not want a doctor 
close at hand. I am not particularly nervous or 
fidgetty about my health, and I can bear small 
ailments, at all events, without desiring the 
doubtful pleasure of an interview with a medical 
man. In small afflictions doctors only tell us 
what we know, or at least, what most grown up 
people ought to know; but there are some folks, 
I believe, who do love the sight of one of the 
faculty, and never care to do anything when 
out of sorts unless they are " ordered." 

Let me explain. I myself suffer from a sort 
of constitutional form of dyspepsia. It is partly 
the result of a nervous, anxious disposition, and 
a stupid weakness for doing my own fretting. 
When my enemy seizes me I know pretty well 
what I ought to do. As a rule, I am no ascetic 
in my way of living. I often say that I do 
almost everything that is bad — but in modera- 
tion. I smoke a little, I take alcoholic drinks, 
and I love tea — which, we are now told, is a 
deadly thing for dyspeptic people. 
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Well, when my old malady attacks me, I 
know, without having a doctor to tell me, that 
I should lay aside my pipe and abjure certain 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic beverages. I do 
not do so altogether, unless the attack is very 
severe ; but I cut off the supplies to some 
extent, and I gradually get right. I have more 
than arrived at that age when a man is sup- 
posed to be a fool or a physician, and possibly 
I may be a bit of both. Anyway, I have learned 
to " follow myself about," and when I do get 
out of my depth, and find I am suffering from 
something or other that is past a trifle, and 
beyond my experience of myself, I am glad 
enough to have the advice of a medical man. 

As I have said, we have two or three 
doctors within hail of us, and pretty hard lives, 
I think, they must have of it. Town doctors, 
no doubt, have no very easy time of it, but the 
country doctor ! Look at the miles he often 
has to travel to see half a dozen patients. Why, 
it seems to me he is often half over the county 
in the course of a day. Then he must be out 
all weathers and all hours, and if he happens 
to be laid up some of his pet patients consider 
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themselves dreadfully aggrieved. When I go 
to bed at night I may reasonably hope to 
remain undisturbed till morning; but the 
doctor, and especially the country doctor, 
may go to bed weary and worn, deserving a 
well-earned night's repose, and, before he has 
had a wink, a ring may come to his bell and 
away he may have to drive many miles, perhaps 
on a very rough or cold night. 

I often think of a doctor I knew something 
of in a neighbouring town. He was very 
practical. He had a speaking-tube laid on 
from his front door to his bedroom. When 
anyone rang his bell after he had gone to bed, 
he used, probably to the astonishment of his 
visitor, to shout down the tube, " Who and what 
is it ? " Perhaps the answer would come, " Mrs. 
Tompkins is very ill with a cold on her chest." 
He would reply, " Put on a mustard plaister. 
I'll come in the morning; good night," or 
something to that effect. 

Yes, doctors and their ways are often to 
me a source of admiration, and sometimes 
they also afford me a little, amusement. 
Take country practitioners. Their work is, I 
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imagine, of a very routine and ordinary 
character. The really interesting medical cases 
in their districts are generally drafted off to 
hospitals, or, in the case of well-to-do people, 
are treated by specialists. Yet, although the 
country doctors' work may be of a very every- 
day character, when you call them in to 
treat you for the most commonplace ailments 
they show an interest and concern which I 
cannot fail to admire. 

Like others of their order, they often have 
to deal with people who are more nervous and 
fussy than really ill. Under these circumstances 
just see with what patience and tact they will 
humour such patients, and make them believe 
they are delicate and require proper medical 
treatment. Of course, all this comes into the 
day's work, and brings grist to the professional 
mill, and if people like to pay for the luxury of 
having a doctor to come and feel their pulses 
pretty regularly, and to send them a little mild, 
harmless medicine, why shouldn't they? It 
makes things all the better for the really 
afflicted poor. Doctors, by getting good pay 
from their well-off patients are able almost to 
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give their services free to those who can only 
pay little or nothing for medical advice. And I 
think the medical fraternity as a rule are very 
good and considerate to the poor in this 
respect. 

What amuses me about doctors, speaking 
generally, is what they call their " professional 
etiquette." In this respect they play as delight- 
fully into one another's hands as do the lawyers. 
Take the case when a second opinion has to be 
called. Some eminent physician is summoned, 
and, being usually nominated by the family 
practitioner, the said eminent M.D. plays his 
cards accordingly. The family doctor may 
have been on the wrong track in treating his 
patient, but of course it would never do for the 
eminent physician to say as much. So he has 
to approve, or appear to approve, of all the 
family doctor has done, and then suggests a 
course of treatment which may be really, 
though not apparently, quite opposed to that 
which has been followed. 

Then it may be a case in which some little 
operation is necessary. A specialist is then 
called in to perform it. He is, of course, quite 
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competent to do it himself, but, Oh, no ; he 
cannot' perform without the regular doctor is 
in attendance (and who charges accordingly), 
because it would be contrary to "professional 
etiquette." This may be all very proper 
when patients are well-off and can afford to 
pay ; but sometimes, I fear, this " professional 
etiquette" presses hardly upon those whose 
purses are not heavily lined. 

When I think of doctors I can never 
forbear reflecting how silly many of us are in 
respect to our ailments and infirmities. We go 
on for a long time sowing the seeds of disease, 
either by hard work or by over-indulgence, 
and when we break down we expect the mis- 
chief of years to be repaired by a bottle of 
physic. Sometimes it is nothing but time that 
will put us on our legs again, and doctors can 
only do something or other to interest us while 
nature is gradually effecting a restoration. Yes, 
in the matter of health, time is the healer as 
well as the destroyer ; time kills and cures, 
and, perhaps, if we realised this fact, we 
should have more patience in our way, and 
doctors would have fewer patients in theirs. 



Of Dogs, Turnpike Roads, and 
Rustic Crafts. 

j FEW pages back, in one of these 
epistles, I ventured to speak some- 
what disrespectfully of dogs — that 
is, of some dogs. I did this with fear and 
trembling, because I know that most people 
are dog fanciers, or, at least, fancy some kinds 
of the canine species. Moreover, I felt that 
although I do not dislike dogs generally, I have 
not that touching affection for them and their 
peculiar ways that some people cherish. I 
thought it was perhaps a little peculiarity 
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of my perverse nature that I do not like, 
on going to a house, to be yelped and snarled 
at by a snappish cur as though I were a cadger 
or a thief. I fancied that it was a little oddity 
on my part that I do not care to be aroused 
suddenly from my book or my thoughts by an 
unexpected barking and growling, and all 
because some person has presumed to pass 
along the public road. I also imagined that 
it might be a little idiosyncrasy of mine to feel 
embarrassed in carrying on a conversation with 
a friend who, unless his dog is asleep — usually 
on the most comfortable chair in the room — is 
only giving half an ear to my edifying remarks. 
Further, I was under the impression that it was 
my misfortune not to appreciate the services of 
those faithful watch-dogs that think nothing of 
arousing a whole household because they hear 
some tom-cat serenading on the adjoining tiles. 
As I have said, I thought that these were my 
little personal peculiarities, of which I ought 
to be more or less ashamed. I am, therefore, 
not a little gratified to find that there is, at all 
events, one other man who seems to share my 
singular views. 
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This other man, too, has been writing an 
article in one of the London newspapers ; 
which article has consoled me not a little, and 
comforted me by the assurance that, if I have 
a slightly deranged mind in respect to the dog 
kind, another man is similarly afflicted. He 
begins his little essay by saying that " Man is, 
no doubt, the proudest conquest of the dog." 
This is a good start. He then goes on to 
denounce as fulsome the talk about the dog 
being our noblest animal, protector, and friend. 
He maintains that the least the dog can do 
for us in reward for our feeding him, washing 
him, housing him, making sport for him, and 
generally acting as his unpaid companions and 
serfs, is to protect us. But the dog's only idea 
of protecting us is to bark all night and murder 
sleep. They call the dog intelligent. His 
cleverness mainly shows itself in the well- 
grounded opinion that if he asks for a thing 
long enough he will get it. If he is inside a 
room, he whimpers and scratches at the door 
till he is let out. No sooner is he out than 
there he is again whimpering at the window 
and scratching for admittance. The shrillness 
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of his yelps is ruinous to a finely-strung con- 
stitution. The dog is always "showing off." 
When he takes his man for a walk, he rends 
the air with clamour ; he rushes away ; then he 
returns more volcanic than ever. As soon as 
another dog appears, your dog forgets your 
existence. His back bristles; he holds his 
head erect. So does the other dog. Then 
there is a chorus of growls, a snap, and soon, 
perhaps, a hurricane of hair rolling over on the 
ground. In that case, in you go, you and the 
other dog's man, and you each try to belabour 
the strange dog. Strong language and demon- 
strations on the part of the dogs' men follow. 
It is thus that dogs arrange a man fight. 

Such are the sentiments of my scribe 
friend, and they find an echo in my breast. 
As I have said, there are some dogs, out-door 
dogs especially, whose wonderful sagacity and 
instinctive intelligence compel admiration. 
There are other dogs whose nobility of man- 
ner and picturesqueness of appearance entitle 
them to appreciative respect. Then there are 
gentle, quiet, docile, playful, affectionate 
animals that inspire confidence and regard. 
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But there are some spoiled house dogs and 
home pets — I do not mean your nice, well- 
behaved dog, my reader — that are often little 
better than noisy, over-fed, flea-blown pests ! 
At least, such is my opinion, and I am glad to 
know that it is shared at any rate by one other 
man. 

In the course of my rambles about the 
country I often like to take a trudge along 
what used to be a good old turnpike road. 
Some of these roads are often picturesque in 
their way, and what memories they revive of 
the old days when the "Lightning," the 
" Dart," and the " Express " mail coaches 
careered along them daily to the sound of the 
guard's gay bugle-horn. Occasionally I come 
across an old posting-house in a small village, 
and what a ghost it now is of departed life and 
importance ! Capacious rooms, where weary 
travellers used to refresh, are now forlorn, 
musty, empty-looking places. Long rows of 
stables are therei all but tenantless, and falling, 
or rather fallen, into decay. A sleepy quiet 
pervades all the surroundings, tempting me to 
recall how different it must have been years 
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ago when the coaches came rattling through 
the hamlet, bringing the villagers out into the 
street, and making a scene of life and bustle. 

Yes, and it must have been a scene of 
interest and animation in those days. Why, I 
know of old posting inns on important roads 
where I have been told scores of coaches would 
pass in a day, and where there is, or was, 
stabling accommodation for half a hundred 
horses. But although the glory has departed, 
or at least the coaching glory has departed, 
from these old roads, they still have features of 
interest for me in my rambles. 

For instance, I like to see an old rural smithy 
standing by the roadside. I like to contem- 
plate the sturdy smith having it out, hammer 
and tongs, with a glowing horse-shoe, and to 
watch the burning sparks that fly like — but no, 
I will not quote the "Village Blacksmith." 
We all know how the village smithy stands 
under the spreading chestnut tree (sometimes), 
and how the village blacksmith goes on Sunday 
to the church (perhaps), and sits among the 
boys (strange taste, especially if there are any of 
the opposite sex present). We know all that, 
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and we also know that the country smith has 
broad and sinewy hands, and is a mighty man 
in his way. 

When I now pass a country smithy how 
often do I think of past times and the stories I 
have read in which the village blacksmith 
bears a part. I can picture to my mind a 
gallant in old times riding up to the smithy 
door, dismounting, and calling to the smith, 
" What ho there ! my horse has cast a shoe. 
Vulcan, thou churl, see thee to it while I hie 
me to mine host of the Crown and quaff a 
flagon of his best." Yes, I find it easy to 
conjure up old scenes when I pass a smithy 
that has perhaps stood in its present position 
for ages, so to speak. The village blacksmith 
of to-day finds pretty well to do in many parts 
of the country, even in these times when 
coaches are disestablished. There are horses 
still to be shod, there are ploughs and other 
agricultural implements to be mended, and I 
know several country smithies where the pro- 
prietors find sufficient work for their hammer 
and anvil all the year round. 

Then, in my old coach-road rambles, I am 
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often interested in looking at a rural wheel- 
wright's shop. I like old crafts, and doubt if 
any of Tubal Cain's descendants can claim 
greater antiquity for their trade than can the 
wheelwright. How often do we read of chariots 
in the Old Testament, and I presume they had 
wheels. We can call to mind the chariots of 
Pharaoh that were overthrown in the Red Sea. 
We can picture to ourselves the mother of 
Sisera looking out of her window and crying 
through the lattice, " Why is his chariot so long 
in coming ? why tarry the wheels of his chariots?" 
Ah, unhappy woman, she little recked that her 
son's chariot tarried because he had fallen a 
victim to the treachery of a woman, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite. These and other thoughts 
come into my mind when I see a rural wheel- 
wrights place, and think of the hoary antiquity 
of the worker's craft. 

Not long since I passed a wheelwright's shop 
in a quiet part of the country where I was 
wandering. As I approached it my nose 
experienced the fragrant odour of fresh shavings ; 
and in front of the workshop door was a 
small space of ground that was a hospital for 
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carts and waggons in various stages of infirmity. 
There were some that had had their wheels 
amputated. There were others turned over, 
top side down, looking as helpless and motion- 
less as capsized turtles. There were some there 
that were bereft of their shafts, and others 
that appeared past all doctors' aid, and were in 
the last stage of decline. Then there were 
some that were nearly, if not quite, con- 
valescent ; fresh coloured, with shafts and 
wheels all glorious in red paint. It was, indeed, 
a motley collection of wheeled and unwheeled 
tumbrils, &c, that had been doctored or were 
waiting the attentions of the wheelwright and 
carpenter. 

When, however, in rambling along an old 
highway road, I pass old " pike " houses, I do 
so with a twinge of regret. For many reasons I 
have often lamented the abolition of the old 
turnpikes. I grant that it was sometimes a bit 
of a nuisance to be kept waiting for the gate- 
keeper to come and take his toll and open his 
gate. But, on the other hand, there were 
some advantages in the system. Certainly the 
roads were better kept then than they have 
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been since. Moreover, those who used the 
roads paid for their proper repair, which was 
right and fair. Now, when the mending of the 
highways is thrown upon the rates, there is a 
natural tendency to economise the cost, and 
the result is often seen in the comparatively 
slovenly condition of the highways. 

I think that the disestablishment of the 
turnpikes, in spite of any little disadvantages 
in the system, was a silly piece of legislation. 
But these are days when the schemes of 
faddists too often become law. Apart, too, 
from the sometimes humorous incidents that 
the old " pikes " gave rise to, they had some 
use. In driving about in a strange country it 
was often a convenience and an advantage to 
exchange a few words with the toll-house man. 
He knew all about the locality, probably, and 
could tell all about distances, and where the 
by-roads went to, and give some information 
about the nearest way to this place or that. 
Then there was sometimes a little fun to be 
had out of the " pike " keeper, and there were 
often some comic little incidents to note. 

I remember once going up to a gate and 
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calling out impatiently for the toll-man. When 
he appeared, it was with his face half shaved ; 
one side being covered with lather and the 
other swept clean by the razor. He looked a 
droll object. Then I remember a little experi- 
ence I once had which, though it tells against 
myself, is worth recording. Some years ago I 
often' used to drive to a church several miles 
away from my home. Up to a certain time I 
always paid the gate money without hesitation. 
But one day a kind friend told me that I was 
not obliged to pay toll if I was driving to 
church. Consequently, on the next Sunday, I 
drove through the gate — for it was open — 
shouting to the man as I passed that I was 
going to church. When I returned, at my 
usual time, I found the gate closed against me. 
The pike-keeper came out and reminded me that 
I had not paid the toll when passing through the 
gate earlier in the day. I at once said to him 
that as I was going to church I was not called 
upon to pay the toll. His reply was, " Go to 
your parish church, and give me four- 
pence." I paid him, muttering a protest, but I 
found, on making further enquiry, that he was in 
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the right. You were only free to go through 
the gate if going to your own parish church. 
So I had the worst of that little incident. I 
dare say, if I raked my memory, I could tell 
other stories and experiences of the bygone 
turnpike days, but perhaps I have said enough 
upon the subject. 

Sometimes, when I am trudging along the 
old coach-roads, dreaming pictures of past 
times, I am tempted to wish I had lived 
half a century or so earlier. I fancy I should 
have been happier in those comparatively 
placid, quiet, if dull, times, than in these days 
of turmoil, stir, and strife. I am not unmind- 
ful of the advantages of our latter day progress 
and advanced civilisation. It is something to 
be shot across the country at sixty miles an 
hour and a penny a mile, and also to be pro- 
pelled across the Atlantic and landed in New 
York almost before you have time to be sea 
sick. It is, of course, an inestimable boon to 
have daily papers, with political and other 
opinions ready made for use. Owing to 
our splendid postal and telegraph systems, we 
can have a pound of sausages delivered with 
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our morning letters, and we can never get out 
of reach of those ominously red-coloured 
envelopes which are still apt to give country 
people slight qualms. We can buy things very 
cheap and very common also ; we can have the 
electric light in houses, where oil lamps do 
quite as well ; we can cook our dinners by gas, 
instead of the good old open fire. 

Yet, in spite of all these blessings and 
advantages, I think I should prefer to have 
lived in the old days, when we were not so 
thick on the ground, than in these times when 
we feel that there are scores, perhaps hundreds, 
of people who envy us the food we put into 
our mouths; and who would, if they could, by 
fair means or foul, despoil us of every sove- 
reign we put into our pockets. Indeed, I often 
go further, and think I should have liked to 
live in the old feudal days, only, of course, in 
that case, I should have desired to be a baron, 
or at least a villein, not a serf or a hind. 
These may be idle fancies and silly delusions, 
but they come into my mind when I walk 
through some pretty little, quaint, quiet, pic- 
turesque village on an old highway road. 



XXII. 

Domestic Arrangements and 
Home Comforts. 

■S I have before said in these letters, 
people who live in country places learn 
I how to make themselves comfortable 
even in the severe, hard winter weather; but 
this necessitates some consideration in the 
matter of lighting and firing. In the country, 
most people of course burn lamps, and I can 
fancy town people thinking what a bother it 
must be to trim and prepare the lamps that are 
required all over a house. Well, we get used 
to it ; it falls into the day's domestic work 
without occasioning much trouble or difficulty. 
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Of course, gas is very convenient, but the light 
of lamps is far more pleasant for room use, and 
especially for reading and writing by. Gas 
chandeliers and brackets must necessarily be 
some little distance away from our table or 
writing desk, and this necessitates having a 
very full light, which, in old-fashioned country 
houses with low rooms, is productive of much 
heat, besides being somewhat unhealthy, and 
in various ways rather destructive. 

I know there is risk attendant upon the use 
of lamps, though many of the accidents that 
occur are the results of carelessness or thought- 
lessness. It is not, I know, altogether safe to 
carry lighted lamps about, and there is danger 
in extinguishing a lamp by blowing down the 
chimney. The really proper thing to do is to 
have a lamp for each living room. Have it 
trimmed in the morning and placed in its 
appointed room, and lighted there when 
required for use. If this is done, and if lamps 
are used that are fitted with the little 
extinguisher now devised, the risks I have 
mentioned are reduced to a minimum. Lamps 
have been so improved of late years, and so 
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many people prefer them even to gas, that, in 
the matter of light, convenience, and also in 
artistic design, they are very different from the 
ugly, poor illuminating affairs in use a few years 
back. 

In some matters connected with lighting I 
think we are getting — or at least some of us — 
a trifle too sesthethic in these days. How often 
now when we go out to dinner do we find our- 
selves taken into a dining room lighted with a 
series of candles, topped with small shades. 
A good light is thrown upon the table, but the 
surroundings are almost as dull and dark as a 
crypt. I like to be able to see my dinner, but I 
also like to see about the room in which I am 
dining. If there are pictures, I like to be able 
to look at them — and, be it noted, some 
pictures look better by artificial light than in 
the day time. But no, the walls are all in 
dimness and gloom. As the dinner proceeds, 
too, I often observe that some of the candles 
threaten to set the paper shades in a blaze, and 
I wonder what will be the result, and where 
the nearest fire-engine station is. I suppose it 
is only natural that those who give dinners 
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should like to introduce a little change and 
novelty in their table arrangements; all the 
same, I fancy that guests are not so bright and 
cheerful as they might be in dimly-lighted 
rooms. Speaking for myself, my deeds may 
be evil, but it is not because I prefer darkness 
rather than light. 

Coming to speak of fires, I like a wood fire, 
or one in which some wood logs are used. I 
know wood does not give the same heat as 
coal, but there is a homely, primitive look about 
it, and sometimes a fragrance, that are very 
pleasant to the eye and to the nose. Open fire- 
places, we are told, are very wasteful, and are 
much decried by scientific men in these days, 
but most people like them. Stoves and hot 
water or hot air pipes may be more economical, 
but how comparatively comfortless they are. 1 
have known what it is to be abroad in chilly 
weather, and remember how cheerless it is to 
sit in front of a stove, which may be warm, but 
does not look it. No, give me an open fire. 
How pleasant it is in cold weather to sit and 
toast one's toes, and see as well as feel the 
genial, comfortable blaze in the grate. On 
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severely cold days, I can go out and put up 
with considerable discomfort, cheered by 
looking forward to the time when I shall get 
back in the evening to the domestic fire. And 
when I am there, in front of the blazing pile, 
with my book in my hand and my feet in the 
fender, so to speak, I feel so comfortable that I 
would not change places with Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and all the Royal Family. 

And now that I am on the subject of fires, 
I call to mind how peculiar and thoughtless 
are the ways of some domestic servants in the 
matter of stoking. I have nothing much to 
complain of at the present time, but I have 
had servants who were most irritating in the 
way they managed, or mismanaged, the fires. 
Sometimes in a morning, when I have been 
sitting quietly at home and the servants have 
gone about their upstair duties, I have heard 
a great bubbling, roaring, and hissing in the 
region of the kitchen. I would go and look, 
and there was a great fire roaring away, with a 
kettle on the range, steaming, spluttering and 
boiling its contents away. By partially putting 
in one of the dampers in the range the fire 
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would have burned sufficiently; but no, the 
servant did not think of it, and the result was 
waste and mess. Then how contrary servants 
seem to be in making our fires in the morning. 
How often do we come down when it is mild 
or even warm to find a hot, blazing fire in the 
grate that makes us say phew ! when we enter 
the room. Per contra, on some cold morning 
we find the room chilly and the fire dull and 
black, without heat or blaze. 

The ways of housewives, too, in the matter 
of fires are often interesting, not to say amus- 
ing. Some ladies, indeed, seem to me to be a 
survival of the fireworshippers of old. It is 
lovely to see them kneel before a fire in an 
attitude of adoration and play with it as if they 
loved it. Give them a small poker, sometimes 
called a "tickler," a little pair of tongs, 
and a small hearth brush, and see how 
they will enjoy themselves. They poke out 
the gleeds at the bottom with the tickler 
and put them at the top with the tongs. 
Then they do a little dusting with the hearth 
brush, and so on, in a manner that irritates me 
to witness, — partly because, perhaps, I feel I 
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should like to do it myself. When it comes to 
breaking up a lump they do it with as much 
vigour as though it were the head of a refractory 
husband. It is said that everybody thinks they 
can poke a fire and edit a newspaper better 
than anybody else. Well, they may be right 
about the latter, but as to the former I do not 
know. It is not given to everybody to build or 
poke a fire with skill and discrimination. 

I fancy it is generally thought that people 
who live in a country house all the year round 
must find life severely humdrum and mono- 
tonous. Well, if they do, it is partly their own 
fault. There are ways of varying the routine 
of every- day existence if we care to take any 
trouble in the matter. I own that I think it is 
a little monotonous to sit down to dinner every 
evening at the same hour, unless you have 
constant visitors or have a large family circle. 
I get over this by having movable feasts, so to 
speak. I have dinner two or three times in the 
week in the evening, but on the other days I 
take my principal meal in the middle of the 
day, and have a light supper. This, I find, 
gives me a pleasant and agreeable change. 
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Then a little variety may be obtained by 
changing one's rooms occasionally. It so 
happens that my principal room looks out 
north, and is cold in the winter. Con- 
sequently, in severe weather, I live a good 
deal in a cosier room on the warmer side of 
the house. Then, it is not a bad thing some- 
times to change one's bed room. I suppose 
we all know what it is often to lie awake in the 
morning for a time before getting up. If we 
take to another room there are other pictures, 
probably, to look at, and other surroundings 
that give rise to a little variation of thought. 
Of course, I know it is not convenient in all 
houses to make such changes as I have men- 
tioned, but if - they can be adopted they 
certainly impart a little variety to one's daily 
life. 

But while I say all this, I am nevertheless 
conscious that, like most other people, I fall 
into ruts and grooves. As we get on in life we 
are not fond of making needless changes in our 
way of living. In fact, I think a time comes to 
most of us when sameness ceases to be tedious, 
and monotony anything but unpleasant. We 
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can but be comfortable, and too much striving 
to be over-happy is often lost labour, and 
frequently defeats its own object. But I am 
preaching, so will bring my remarks on this 
subject to a close. 
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had read. Taking our parish, we are so well 
provided with churches that no one can com- 
plain, unless it is the rector, who has the 
trouble and responsibility of finding the neces- 
sary " supplies." Indeed, it seems to me that 
this ample church provision falls rather hard 
on him. His living is by no means what is 
called a fat one, and, besides his own parish 
church, he has to keep a mission room going 
in one part of the village, and also another 
church of ease, or chapel of ease, in a distant 
corner of his parish. The curious part of the 
business is that this second church is within 
half-a-mile or so of another good-sized parish 
church, and that, too, in a district where the 
population is small. 

Surely there is an over-abundance of church 
accommodation in the particular locality re- 
ferred to, and, as I have said, I think that it 
unfairly taxes the resources of our rector to keep 
three places of worship going where probably 
two would fully meet the requirements of the 
case. I have before now noticed how ready 
people sometimes are to give land and subscribe 
to build extra churches in country places, but 
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they frequently quite forget to make any pro- 
vision for their endowment; so, as I have 
mentioned, the onus of keeping these additional 
churches and mission rooms going often falls 
heavily upon the rector of the parish. Clergy- 
men are frequently very self-denying. They 
may, in their heart of hearts, feel that an extra 
church will be a burden on their shoulders, 
but they do not — speaking from cases that 
have come under my own observation — put 
anything in the way of having an additional tax 
upon their energies and resources thrown upon 
them. 

It often seems to me that some people are 
content with nothing less than a church within 
a stone's-throw of their own doors. For my part, 
I do not go very regularly to my own parish 
church because it is so near. I prefer to walk 
a mile or two across the fields to some neigh- 
bouring village church. And how delightful 
are these Sunday walks ! There is a certain 
calm repose not observable on week days. The 
plough lies idle at the corner of the field, the 
waggons stand resting under the shed, there is 
no ruttle or rattle of agricultural machinery, no 
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sound of lumbering teams in the lanes, but " all 
the air a solemn stillness holds," telling me 
that it is the Sabbath, the appointed day of rest. 
Ah, how different it is in large cities ! 

Sometimes it is my fate to spend a Sunday 
in the suburbs of Birmingham. I go to church 
in the evening, and when I leave the service 
and walk into the roads I find them thronged 
with people, mostly young folks, in rather a 
rollicking mood, jostling, jeering, and sometimes 
using language that is anything but Scriptural 
or edifying to hear. 

Heaven forbid that I should wish to deny 
city-pent people the pleasure of Sunday evening 
suburban walks. They might do many things 
worse than perambulate roads where there is 
too much publicity to allow of getting into 
much mischief. But oh, the garish moil, 
confusion, and noise of it compared with the 
quiet of a Sunday in the country ! One recent 
evening I walked over to a country church a 
mile or more from my home. When I returned . 
the twilight was lingering in the western sky, 
the strains of the last hymn rang in my ears, 
^and, as I walked over the fields, all was 
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peace. I may not be what many people would 
consider a very devout person. I confess I do 
not comprehend much of what I will call theo- 
logical religion ; but when I go across the 
meadows to church on Sunday I experience a 
certain indefinable sense of elevation which I 
am apt to consider religious feeling. All 
around looks so reposeful and lovely that one's 
thoughts steal up from Nature to Nature's 
God. 

I am afraid this sounds a little like preach- 
ing; but, dear lover of the country as I am, I 
cannot resist saying in how many ways its 
many charms impress me. In town everything 
breathes of Mammon. Man and man's work 
meet the eye at every turn, and, but for the sky 
overhead, how little there is to remind one of 
Nature. Well, I have had my say on this 
subject. I have been led on to these reflections 
by one thought after another, and I crave my 
reader's kind indulgence. 

I have before remarked in these letters that 
I live in the region of hills, and in the course 
of my peregrinations I often take stock of what 
were originally doubtless squatter homes placed 
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in the valleys between the spurs of the said hills. 
I was contemplating some of these cottages the 
other day, and some remarks I had been read- 
ing on the iniquity of filching and enclosing 
common lands occurred to my mind. I am 
afraid there is often a great deal of vapid talk 
about the immorality of enclosing common 
ground by landlords and others ; but we hear 
little about the appropriation of bits of hill-side 
land by squatters and other small people. We 
are sometimes reminded that there is one law 
for the poor and another for the rich, and it 
would appear that in the minds of certain 
people there is one code of morality for the 
one class and a different one for the other. 
To the poor these people seem to say, " Thou 
shalt not steal — much;" to others they say, 
"Thou shalt not prevent stealing in a small 
way and by legislative enactment;" to the 
well-to-do they say "Thou shalt not steal at 
all." 

For my part, I do not grudge the bits of 
common land that squatters, cottagers, and 
others have filched at various times, and I am 
not persuaded that great harm has been done in 
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many cases by enclosing some of the common 
land in the country. Strictly speaking, I sup- 
pose it was not right in either case. But let me 
just consider the matter a little further. The 
people, as we know, in most cases, had certain 
rights in respect to common lands, but very often 
these said lands were in sparsely populated dis- 
tricts where there were very few people to enjoy 
and exercise such rights. Consequently when 
a landlord enclosed a piece of land he was 
perhaps doing a good thing for the few dwellers 
in the neighbourhood rather than otherwise. 
By appropriating this land he turned it to some 
real use and found work for people which, 
possibly, they were very glad to obtain. When 
a piece of common was turned into agricultural 
land it meant spending money upon it. Hedges 
and ditches had to be made, draining had to be 
done, and this not only furnished work during 
the doing of it, but afterwards gave permanent 
employment to agricultural labourers. 

Further, it has to be borne in mind that 
there was often much outlay in converting 
common into agricultural land, and it has been 
repeatedly stated that when such cost was 
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counted up those who enclosed the land did 
not get a very lucrative return for the capital 
they had invested. Some people seem to think 
that land can be made remuneratively fertile 
without cost. They are fierce in their denun- 
ciations of those who have appropriated 
common land and pocketed agricultural rents, 
but they are adder-deaf to all the statements 
made and arguments used on the other side. 

Returning, however to the squatters on the 
hill-sides, it will be curious to see what will 
become of them when the People "claim their 
own," as we are told they will do some day. 
If all those who have appropriated common 
land are compelled to restore it, will the 
squatters be allowed to retain their little plots ? 
I do not think, however, that I need trouble 
myself to speculate much further on this 
subject. In spite of all the vapouring we hear, 
such restitution will not be demanded just at 
present, and appropriators, big and little, may 
rest their souls in peace. Possession is still 
nine points of the law. 
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Even in our little village there are some 
evidences of community of interest which, 
although diminutive compared with the larger 
affairs in bigger places, are nevertheless fraught 
with good desires and produce good results. 
For instance, small though the village is, we 
have a little organisation of ladies called the 
" Working Party." It is confined to no " set " 
or grade. The lady of the Hall belongs to it, 
the wife of the rector is its moving spirit, and 
all who have time and will to attend its meet- 
ings and do some work are welcomed within 
its ranks. 

The custom is for those who belong to it 
to meet periodically at various houses (where 
there are rooms sufficiently large for the 
purpose), and here two or three hours' useful 
work is usually done. The ladies themselves, I 
believe, choose the work which they consider 
themselves best fitted to do. Some are content 
with the somewhat prosaic business of knit- 
ting stockings. Others of more artistic tastes 
do certain forms of ornamental work, while 
some make useful garments for women and 
children. During the hours of work one of 
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the members reads from some book — not 
necessarily "goody goody," but something 
interesting, edifying, and, perhaps, entertaining, 
so that the party never degenerates into a 
chatter and gossip club. A cup of tea is pro- 
vided, and this gives a pleasant finish and 
completeness to the afternoon's proceedings. 

I dare say similar small societies exist in 
most country places, and, if so, many of my 
readers will know that the custom is for the 
materials to be provided out of a fund to which 
the ladies subscribe. When the articles made 
are sold, so much is added to the cost of the 
material for the work done. Thus, if the wool 
for a pair of long shooting stockings costs three 
shillings, another three shillings is added for the 
knitting — which is, of course, done gratuitously 
and the stockings will be sold for six shillings. 
To dispose of the various articles produced by 
the members of the " Working Party," a sale is 
held periodically, and the proceeds are devoted 
to some good purpose. In our village the 
custom, I believe, is to make useful articles of 
clothing one year, and to send them into some 
poor home district to be distributed. Another 
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year various things are made likely to find local 
purchasers; a sale, as I have mentioned, is 
held, and the money in this case is devoted 
to some foreign mission. 

From what I have said, I think it will be 
conceded that the work of even such an unpre- 
tentious, modest little society as that in our 
village is an all-round benefit. It establishes a 
little community of interest, and it helps to 
strengthen and solidify neighbourly and social 
feeling. I confess I often wish we could insti- 
tute some common object of interest among 
the members of the sterner sex. Save when 
we occasionally meet at a dinner party or some 
social gathering, we rarely seem to have oppor- 
tunities of exchanging opinions or enjoying a 
little friendly intercourse. 

I do not see why, even in small places, the 
inhabitants, or those so disposed, should not 
meet together periodically for the sake of having 
a little talk and comparing notes. It might be 
arranged for some one or other to start a topic 
on social, educational, or agricultural questions. 
Anything but political — save the mark ! Talk 
would follow, and possibly a pleasant and not 
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unedifying hour or two would be the result. 
For if there was an absence of formality and 
restraint some characteristic and original 
opinions might occasionally be elicited. It is 
not always those who can talk the longest and 
the loudest, and who are the most glib when 
they get on to public platforms, that are the 
best and deepest thinkers. 

Indeed, I have often been struck by the 
pertinent, sagacious, and sometimes philo- 
sophical observations of men who speak but 
little, and then only under encouraging circum- 
stances. At such meetings as I have suggested 
I would dispense with all stiffness and conven- 
tionality. I would allow pipes and cigars ; in 
fact, make up pleasant little social, intellectual, 
" free and easy " gatherings. Such meetings to 
be successful in small places, must be inaugu- 
rated, or propelled, so to speak, by the squire 
or the parson ; and if the one is too often 
absent, and one or both too busy or indifferent 
to take the matter in hand, there is little chance 
of bringing it to a successful issue. I some- 
times hear of periodical venison dinners and 
smoking concerts in villages, but I have never 
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heard of intellectual social meetings and 
rational pipe palavers. 

There is, too, another way in which village 
life might be made a little more improving than 
it often is. As I have said, there are now in 
many, I might say most, small places, a work- 
ing men's club, or a reading room, where the 
labouring classes, or some of them, meet in the 
evenings, and I often think something might be 
done to interest and edify those who attend 
these clubs or meeting rooms. In the country 
the frequenters of these places are generally 
farm labourers or others engaged in agriculture. 
Would it not be a good thing if someone 
interested in the welfare of the tillers of the 
soil were to attend and discuss matters with 
them, or read something which would enlighten 
them on questions concerning their daily 
occupation? For instance, I sometimes think 
I will attend our little club room occasionally 
and read some extracts from such a work as 
Stephens' "Book of the Farm." Surely it 
would be an unquestionable advantage for 
farm labourers to know something of the 
rationale of agriculture. 
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The average farmer and farm labourer are 
rule-of-thumb sort of men. They are perhaps 
a little too apt to do things in old-fashioned 
ways, simply because they have always done- 
them so, and have never learned better. Of 
course, good, sound, practical knowledge is v 
often better than fine theory. Still, so much 
has been learned of late years concerning the 
nature and properties of various soils, and the 
chemistry and constitution of different manures, 
&c, &c, that husbandmen might find a little 
scientific knowledge anything but a dangerous 
thing, and, added to their experience, it might 
impart value and interest to their occupation. 

I hardly think that farming people care to 
read very much, but they might possibly be 
interested if talked to or read to occasionally 
on subjects connected with their daily life. 
Agricultural folk, being usually conservative 
and rather " rutty," do not take kindly to new 
ideas. Generally speaking, they'll "be danged" 
if they'll have anything to do with "your new- 
fangled notions." Possibly, too, they may be 
able to show that some of the theories of 
agricultural writers and the like are not borne 
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out by observation and experience. Making 
allowance, however, for all this, something 
would doubtless be picked up from hearing 
and considering the opinions of advanced 
agricultural experts. 

I am now writing at the end of the year, 
and it seems to come natural to take a retro- 
spective glance at the past twelve months. In 
the course of these letters I have noted the 
aspect of the country, and the work done in 
the fields and gardens in succeeding seasons of 
the year ; and, of course, as so much depends 
upon agricultural operations in the country,, 
much interest is naturally felt in the farmer's 
work. As the year progresses, people notice 
the weather, and comment upon its probable 
influence upon the crops. " Bad season for 
the hay," "Fine weather for the harvest," 
" Good time for the roots," or vice versa, are the 
common remarks on everybody's lips. 

When, however, I come to take a survey of 
an agricultural year I cannot help feeling a 
twinge of pity for those whose living largely 
depends upon the favourable nature of the 
seasons. A farmer may do just everything 
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he can to deserve success. He may see his 
crops grow luxuriantly and ripen all ready for 
the harvest, and just when he is ready to put 
his sickle to the corn it often happens that we 
are visited with heavy storms that beat down 
the crops, and in an hour or two turn promised 
plenty into disastrous failure, and profit into 
loss. 

Looked at in detail, the ways of Providence 
often seem inexorably merciless and cruel. To 
see good effort frustrated, and good food 
spoiled by bad weather, is almost enough to 
move the heart of a stoic. But we have to 
look at these things in a general way. Nature 
does not make her laws to suit man, but 
compels man to conform to her ways. She 
says in effect, "These are my conditions, 
suit yourself to them or perish ! " And when 
we seek to know what is the prime element of 
those physical laws which so much concern our 
well-being and comfort, what is it ? Nothing 
more nor less than heat and cold, or in other 
words — temperature. 

With all our boasted superiority we are, in 
many respects, poor, puny, helpless creatures — 
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only enlarged grigs upon the great globe — 
depending entirely upon a certain amount of 
heat for our existence. Suppose the mean 
temperature of Great Britain were reduced by 
a few degrees, so many more thousands, at least, 
would die off every year. Reduce it a number 
of degrees still lower, and life would become 
altogether impossible. But, without Nature 
going to such extremes as these, a few degrees of 
extra heat somewhere will be sufficient to cause 
storms and floods, bringing with them disaster, 
havoc, and perhaps ruin. 

Some philosopher or cynic has said that 
morality is a question of temperature, and the 
remark is not so far-fetched as it might at first 
appear, for morality is really closely allied to 
decency, custom, and habit. For instance, in 
certain warm countries, polygamy — I do not see 
why — is considered perfectly proper and moral, 
and the man who does not keep his harem, if he 
can afford it, is tabooed. Take another case. 
If in this country I were to get about with a 
handkerchief girt about my loins as my sole 
raiment, I should soon find myself face to face 
with the magistrates, but if I were a native of 
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India's coral strand, or had been born near 
some of Africa's sunny fountains, my scanty 
garb would not occasion notice or bring me 
into trouble. 

All this, however, is by the way, and I come 
back to what I just now said, that, in reviewing 
country life the year through, it is impossible to 
avoid feeling how much those who labour in 
our fields are at the mercy of the seasons, and 
how the fruits of their industry are often 
minimised by the operations of Nature's inexor- 
able laws. Of course, farmers know all this. I 
suppose they learn to endure disappointment 
and disaster, and I think, as a rule, they bear 
their misfortunes with as much philosophy as 
can be expected. I know they are regarded as 
grumbling, pessimistic people, but my experience 
of the country is that in two years out of three 
Nature finds them pretty well whereof to com- 
plain. 

As I now write, Christmas is very near, the 
shortest day is close at hand, and we are 
beginning to look forward to the New Year. In 
the country, for reasons I have before mentioned 
in these letters, Christmas customs and festivities 
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are hardly what they used to be in former days. 
Ladies busy themselves perhaps more than ever 
in the matter of church decoration ; there are the 
usual school festivities, and in some places 
dinners and teas are given to the aged poor; 
but, as a rule, there seems less heartiness and 
jollity in domestic Christmas rejoicings than 
formerly. For one thing, country people 
generally are not so well off as they used to be. 
Then distant relatives and friends see each 
other more frequently than in years back. 
Christmas used to be the time of family 
gatherings, and it is so still, but hardly so much 
as in bygone days. 

Then, to people of mature years, Christmas 
too often brings sad memories and a very sedate 
joy. We see gaps and vacant chairs wherever 
we go. We call to mind happy Christmases 
in the past spent with those who have " crossed 
the bar," and whose names are now a memory. 
Still, to the young, Christmas comes with all its 
sweet and sublime associations, bringing to them 
joy and gladness ; and in witnessing their delight 
those of larger growth may, perhaps, experience 
pleasant feelings of reflected happiness. 
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In a country house, already alluded to in 
these pages, is a hall with many painted windows 
in which are devious designs, quaint artistic 
conceits, and appropriate little legends and 
mottoes. And in one of these windows with 
four lights — suggesting the four seasons of the 
year — run the following lines, with which I feel 
I may fitly close this volume : — 

The year is repealing its old story again. 

Everything is redolent of the golden summer. 

Till the bough strews all its honours. 

Glide oil, mortals ; do not halt. 
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